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In far-away Bombay, India, a motion-picture equipment-supply dealer displays his wares at night. 


World Markets for U.S. 


Motion-Picture Equipment 


Motion-Picture Interests Throughout Virtually the Entire World Are Today 
Eager To Buy Equipment and Parts for an Industry Considered Vital in Its 


Influence and Potentialities. 


Because of Wartime Damage and Deprivation 


Replacements Are Acutely Needed, and U.S. Products Are Viewed With Very 


Pronounced Favor. 
U.S. Manufacturers Best Proceed? 


HAT ARE THE FUTURE possi- 

bilities for the motion-picture 
equipment manufacturers of this coun- 
try? Can they win new foreign markets 
for their products, which are known the 
world over for their superior quality? 

United States manufacturers in this 
field have just gone through five of the 
most lucrative years in their history 
Their source of profits, however, has 
been largely the Government. 

Abnormal amounts of equipment have 
been required to meet the needs of our 
armed forces—for motion pictures have 
followed our troops around the globe, 
playing an incalculably potent role in 
nhaintaining the high morale of the men 
and women in all branches of military 
service. 

During the war years, normal trade in 
this specialized commodity field was de- 
tidedly limited. Theaters and studios 
had to get along with equipment pur- 
The motion- 


tioning has been due in large part to the 
&traordinary job performed by the 


By Natuan D. Gotpen, Motion-Pic- 
ture Aduisor and Consultant, Office 
of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


American projectionist. Thanks to his 
ingenuity and skill, he kept his equip- 
ment in smooth working order. With- 
out him, many a theater would have 
been forced to close. 


Sharply Altered Situation 


Today, however, the scene is greatly 
changed. Uncle Sam’s needs are stead- 
ily declining. But manufacturers of mo- 
tion-picture cameras, sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment, projectors, 
screens, carbons, arc lamps, generators, 
and studio equipment are being be- 
sieged with orders from private business. 
Theaters from Maine to California anx- 
iously await replacements. 

As a result, it is safe to say that equip- 
ment manufacturers will enjoy their war- 
time type of prosperity at least for the 


What Are the Actual Market Possibilities, and How Can 
The Basic Angles Are Here High-Lighted 


next few years. But they will want to 
maintain their same high production and 
employment levels when the home de- 
mand inevitably slackens. What then? 


Opportunity in World Markets 


The obvious answer is to turn to world 
markets. But to realize fully on future 
possibilities, it is mecessary to lay the 
groundwork today. 

In comparison with domestic needs, 
those of foreign theaters are far more 
critical. In the majority of cases, the 
equipment is of foreign make and gener- 
ally not up to United States standards. 

In the past, foreign-made motion-pic- 
ture equipment has predominated in the 
theaters of Europe, the Far and Near 
East, Africa, and in most of Latin Amer- 
ica. In addition to lower prices, foreign 
producers have offered longer credit 
terms than have United States firms. 

The present condition of this equip- 
ment is obvious when it is realized that 
the major suppliers were Germany, 
France, and the United Kingdom. When 
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Aerial view of Studio Misr in Egypt, with pyramids of Giza in background. 


these countries went to war, their normal 
flow of supply parts and replacement 
equipment for export of course stopped. 

Reporis show that projectors in many 
foreign theaters have been kept in opera- 
tion only by resorting to the most crude, 
makeshift measures. Replacement parts 
had to be made by local machinists; the 
projectors themselves were often held 
together by wire. 

This wartime experience has served to 
convince many of our world neighbors in 
the motion-picture theater business that 
it is more economical in the long run to 
buy quality equipment. They have had 
ample proof that the advantage of a 
lower initial cost of German-made prod- 
ucts, for example, is quickly offset by its 
shorter-lived usefulness. 

It is only natural, therefore, that they 
now look with keen interest to the United 
States for replacements that they must 
have. In many areas, foreign nationals 
are strongly inclined to view U. S.-made 
equipment with particular favor for the 
reason that they have witnessed (or have 
heard testimony concerning) the splen- 
didly efficient operation of that equip- 
ment during the course of hostilities. 
The motion-picture activities of our 
forces were exceedingly varied and im- 
pressive, and many persons in allied or 
associated countries were made deeply 
aware of the excellence of the equipment 
that made possible such remarkable 
results. . 


Should Proceed Judiciously 


The question is: How can both the 
home and the foreign markets be satis- 
fied? Certainly the needs of theaters in 


the United States deserve first considera- 
tion. By the same token, however, the 
far-seeing American manufacturer can- 
not completely ignore the demands from 
abroad. Prospective foreign purchasers 
whose needs are acute cannot and will 
not wait until the United States market is 
completely satisfied. 

Taking a tip from many other indus- 
tries, the motion-picture equipment pro- 
ducers might well consider a system of 
allocation. In other words, they might 
set aside a definite, if far smaller, portion 
of their total production for export and 
thus pave the way for an expanding trade 
abroad when they will really need it. 

But providing for such entering wedges 
in world markets is but one of several 
steps that must be taken if oversea trade 
is to pay dividends in the long run. 

While foreign trade is in no way mys- 
terious, it does require faithful adherence 
to the best methods of merchandising 
and selling. It also requires certain 
specialized knowledge that does not enter 
into domestic commerce. For instance, 
the exporter must become familiar with 
exchange, customs, duties, consular in- 
voices, and a multiplicity of regulations 
on packing and shipping. 

But, first of all, it is essential to analyze 
the particular market or markets that 
appear worth while. The motion-picture 
equipment manufacturer will want to 
know what our exports in his particular 
type of equipment have been. He will be 
equally interested in learning the demand 
in specific countries, and whether foreign 
producers are getting “running starts” in 
those markets. 

And if the field seems open, the wise 
manufacturer will investigate the gen- 
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eral economy of the country he wants to 
enter. Is there a sufficient amount of 
dollar exchange to pay for his goods? 
What about transportation, and the varj- 
ous financial aspects, such as credit and 
collections? 


Constructive Help Available 


The answers to these questions ang 
many more needed for intelligent market 
analysis are readily available from the 
Office of International Trade of the De. 
partment of Commerce, or the Fielg 
Offices of the Department. In this con- 
nection, special reports are available on 
the Market Potentialities for Motion. 
Picture Equipment in numerous foreign 
countries. 

These reports are published regularly 
in Part III of the Industrial Reference 
Service. Twenty-seven were completed 
last year; 11 so far this year. Each of 
these studies presents facts as to the 
current situation in a particular country 
on theater equipment, including projec- 
tion and sound facilities, arc lamps, ac- 
cessories, motor generators and recti- 
fiers, curtain tracks and machines, and 
air-conditioning equipment. 

Also covered are the hours of opera- 
tion, and the demand for studio equip- 
ment and nontheatrical equipment for 
use by schools, commercial firms, and 
amateurs. 

In addition to the better-known mar- 
kets, Iceland, Palestine, Bermuda, and 
other small countries have been sur- 
veyed and reported on in this series. 

It is naturally impossible for the Of- 
fice of International Trade to publish 
all the facts and figures it collects and 
studies. But the office of the Motion 
Picture Advisor and Consultant and the 
Trade Statistics Division of OIT are able 
to answer practically any specific re- 
quest for material not available in 
printed form. 

For example, basic world-trade data 
sheets are compiled by the Trade Sta- 
tistics Division. In the motion-picture 
field, figures cover motion-picture cam- 
eras, sound equipment, both recording 
and reproducing, arc lamps, motion- 
picture screens, and various miscella- 
neous items in the field of motion-picture 
projection. 


Aids to Maximum Success 


The office of the Motion Picture Ad- 
visor and Consultant has collected a 
vast array of economic facts and is con- 
stantly in touch with current conditions 
through the Foreign Service officers of 
the United States. - These officers, sta- 
tioned throughout the world, report all 
manner of business facts—none more 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Latin America’s Economy 


As 


orld Conflict Ended 


Part III: South American North Coast and East Coast Republics 


Economic Activity in These Republics Was in General Well Sustained; 
Sonstruction and Manufacturing Industries in Most Areas Operated at 
High Levels; Agricultural Production Was Stimulated, and in Regions 
Not Affected by the Drought Noteworthy Increases Occurred; Petroleum 
Exploration and Exploitation Activities Were Accelerated in Colombia 
and Venezuela; Foreign Trade Registered Increases in all Republics 


RESENTED HEREWITH is part III 
P in the series on Latin-American 


economy as the world conflict ended. 


Parts I and II appeared in two recent 
issues Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
and part IV, the last in the series, is 
scheduled to appear in next week's is- 
sue of the magazine. 


Colombia 


The year 1945 was particularly note- 
worthy in Colombia for the inaugura- 
tion of a five-year plan for agriculture, 
measures aimed to promote the export 
of coffee, extensive exploration for and 
exploitation of new petroleum deposits, 
and the adoption of a comprehensive 
social-security system. 

The development of Colombian agri- 
culture, in general, was stimulated in 
1945 through the creation of the Na- 
tional Supply Institute (Instituto Na- 
cional de Abastecimientos) to handle all 
domestic food problems, the adoption of 
a five-year plan for agriculture, and the 
transfer of the Agricultural Mortgage 
Bank (Banco Agricola Hipotecario) to 
the Bank of Agricultural, Industrial, and 
Mining Credit (Caja de Credito Agrario, 
Industrial y Minero). 

Several measures affecting coffee, Co- 
lombia’s principal export commodity, 
were enacted: (1) Registration of con- 
tracts for the sale of coffee applicable 
against an increase in the quota was sus- 
pended; (2) the importation of capital 
for the purpose of financing exports of 
coffee was permitted on the sole condi- 
tion that the exporter effect shipment 
within 6 months from the date of the ex- 
Port license; (3) a charge of 0.50 cen- 
tavos per ton per day was authorized on 
coffee remaining in Government ware- 


Prepared in American Republics 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(With Collaboration of Myron 
Burgin) 


houses more than 30 days; (4) rates 
were increased for the loading and un- 
loading of cargo on the Magdalena 
River; (5) charges for port service were 
increased 1 peso ($0.57 U. S. currency) 
per ton. 

Agitation continued for an increase 
in the United States ceiling price of 
coffee. Prices of coffee in Colombia in 
1945 were high, and exports reached the 
highest level in the history of the coun- 
try. Exports of coffee in the calendar 
year 1945 were 5,149,389 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each), compared with 4,964,885 
bags in 1944, an increase of 3 percent. 
The United States took 90 percent of 
the total in 1945. Shipments to Europe 


were negligible, averaging less than 2 
percent. 

In 1945 Colombia produced 22,824,940 
barrels (42 gallons each) of crude petro- 
leum, compared with 22,647,476 barrels 
in 1944. Exports of petroleum in 1945 
were 19,542,689 barrels, compared with 
18,561,431 barrels in 1944. 

Petroleum exploration and exploita- 
tion activities were greatly accelerated 
in the llanos area. Foreign capital in- 
vested in petroleum exploitation, in the 
first 9 months of 1945, totaled $26,000,- 
000, representing an increase of 50 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1944, 

Decrees affecting the mining and pur- 
chase of gold were promulgated. Min- 
ing enterprises, financed by foreign cap- 
ital, were forbidden to remit abroad 
more than 40 percent of the value of 
gold mined in Colombia; the purchase 
of gold for industrial purposes from any 
source other than the Bank of the Re- 





At the port of Cartagena, Colombia. 
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public (Banco de la Republica) was pro- 
hibited; and gold-mining companies 
were permitted to charge up to 5 per- 
cent of their gross income to depletion. 

Significant new industrial expansion 
was limited to the inauguration of the 
manufacture of cotton textiles by the 
Brazilian-controlled Compafiia Indus- 
trial Marysol, S. A., in Barranquilla. 
The only development of facilities for 
the generation of hydroelectric power 
was the initiation of construction on the 
Mocorongo plant, located near the Rio 
Grande. 

Practically all indexes of the cost of 
living were higher in 1945, as compared 
with 1944. 

A comprehensive social-security sys- 
tem was set up by law No. 6 (February 19, 
1945), including the following features: 
(1) Overtime payment for work on Sun- 
days and holidays, (2) minimum wage, 
(3) retirement pensions, (4) restrictions 
on the employment of children, (5) 
check-off system for payment of union 
dues, (6) special labor tribunals to ar- 
bitrate employer-labor disputes. 

The value of imports covered by im- 
port licenses in the first 9 months of 1945 
exceeded by $47,000,000 the value of 
similar imports in the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

A National Customs Commission 
(Junta Nacional de Aduanas) was cre- 
ated, to study reforms in the Tariff. In- 
dustrialist and labor leaders expressed 
themselves in favor of protection of 
Colombia’s manufacturing industries. 


Venezuela 


Stimulated by expansion of the pro- 
duction of petroleum, economic activity 
in Venezuela during 1945 was well sus- 
tained. This was reflected in an in- 
creased volume of foreign trade, a high 
level of construction and manufacturing 
activity, and continued developmental 
work in connection with exploitation of 
mineral resources. Business confidence 
was not disturbed by the overthrow of the 
Medina government on October 18, 1945, 
by a Revolutionary Junta, particularly 
since the provisional Junta announced its 
policy of honoring fully the terms of all 
existing public contracts held by foreign 
or Venezuelan companies. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The Venezuelan petroleum industry 
experienced a period of unprecedented 
prosperity during 1945. Both production 
and exports broke all records. Daily 
production passed the 1,000,000-barrel 
mark during November. Total produc- 
tion for the year was approximately 
265,000,000 barrels, compared with 255,- 
549,128 barrels produced in 1944. Nearly 
all of the crude oil was exported. Several 
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important new companies, which had 
received extensive exploration conces- 
sions during 1944, established their local 
organizations during the year. The back- 
log of applications for concessions, which 
had been accumulating since the middle 
of 1944, was reduced through the steady 
granting of concessions by the Ministry 
of Fomento. 

During 1945, 509 new wells were com- 
pleted, exclusive of geological test wells. 
Increase in the foreign demand for 
medium-type crude oil resulted in the 
drilling of deeper wells at the foot of Lake 
Maracaibo, and in larger production in 
the eastern Venezuelan fields. 

Pipe-line operations and capacity were 
increased greatly during the year, and 
plans were made for additional expan- 
sion. 

In compliance with their commit- 
ments to the Government under the 
terms of special contracts dating from 
1943, the principal producing companies 
took steps during the year toward the 
construction of several refineries. When 
present plans are realized, Venezuela will 
have a refining capacity of 225,000 bar- 
rels per day, as compared with current 
capacity of 57,500 barrels per day. 

A new mining law for nonpetroleum 
mining activities, effective January 18, 
1945, simplified the procedure of grant- 
ing concessions and the method of tax- 
ation. 


AGRICULTURE 


The expansion of oil activities cur- 
tailed the supply of labor in agriculture. 
Production of sugar was reported to be 
30 percent below normal and approxi- 
mately 7,000 tons short of domestic re- 
quirements. However, the coffee crop, 
the second most important source of ex- 
change, was excellent both in quality 
and yield. The total 1944-45 crop was 
1,243,796 bags of 46 kilograms each, as 
compared with only 450,000 bags har- 
vested in 1943-44. Exports up to Sep- 
tember 1 were 442,891 bags, compared 
with 309,173 bags for the corresponding 
period of 1944. A new agrarian law, de- 
signed to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion, conserve and improve soils, acquire 
and control the use of lands, and im- 
prove social and economic conditions in 
rural areas, became effective late in Sep- 
tember. The law is administered by a 
National Agrarian Institute, for which an 
initial Federal appropriation of 100,000,- 
000 bolivares (about $30,000,000 U.S. cur- 
rency) was made. 


MANUFACTURE 


Manufacturing industry during 1945 
continued to benefit from the lack of 
normal competition from imports, and 
from the governmental policy of credit 
assistance and reduction in, or exemp- 
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} 
tion from, import duties on machinery, | 
equipment, and raw materials. During | 
1945, import duties were reduced for 
numerous industrial raw materials re- 
quired by domestic processors. 

A cement factory, a powdered-mijx 
plant, a brewery, and a pharmaceutica} 
laboratory started production; and ip 
process of establishment during the yeay 
were a rayon-yarn plant, a rayon-weay. 
ing mill, and a small wearing-appare) 
factory. A project to establish an indus. 
trial zone in Caracas aroused public ip. 
terest. Enterprises which might estab. 
lish plants in this zone include: A mar. 
ket-supply company, which would build 
refrigerated and other warehouses, 
modern brewery, and the National Ce. 
ment Corporation. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Government’s five-year program 
of public works, initiated in 1941, was 
continued with work in progress on 
schools, hospitals, sewers, aqueducts, 
roads, bridges, airports, port installa- 
tions, and irrigation projects in various 
parts of the country. A notable addition 
in January was a housing project for the 
Faculty of Medicine of the Central Uni- 
versity of Venezuela, for which a supple- 
mentary appropriation of 10,000,000 boli- 
vares was made. The Federal Govern- 
ment granted a loan of 1,600,000 bolivares 
to the municipality of Caracas to defray 
expenses of expropriation of properties 
required for the construction of the 
Avenida Simon Bolivar. Contracts were 
granted for an aqueduct for La Guaira 
and Maiquetia, and for a breakwater and 
pier at Carupano to accommodate ocean 
vessels of 20-foot draft. In Maracaibo 
work was begun on 1,000 low-rent houses. 
Road improvements by the Ministry of 
Public Works and the oil companies were 
carried out during the year. 


PRICE TRENDS 


The general price level and the cost 
of living continued high during 1945, re- 
flecting the inflationary pressure result- 
ing from increases in circulating cur- 
rency and the relative scarcity of goods 
to meet demand. Although a long list of 
items, including foodstuffs, construction 
materials, textiles, fuels, raw materials, 
and manufactured goods, were declared 
to be of prime necessity and subject to 
price control, actually ceiling prices 
were placed only on flour, sugar, meat, 
and tires. An amendment to the Labor 
Law, effective May 10, provided for an 
increase in the maximum share of profits 
that can go to labor. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary and unofficial statistics in- 
dicate that Venezuelan exports in 1945 
were valued at about 1,026,000,000 bo- 
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livares, an increase of some 37 percent 
over the estimated value of exports in 
1944. The value of imports, estimated 
at 680,980,000 bolivares, is reported to 
have increased by as much as 110 per- 
cent over the 1944 imports. The United 
States continued to maintain its position 
as chief supplier of Venezuelan imports, 
accounting for about 80 percent of the 
total value in 1945. As in the preceding 
year, the most outstanding items were 
wheat flour, canned goods, cement, steel 
construction materials, and supplies for 
the oil industry. 

Import controls were greatly relaxed, 
the requirement for prior import license 
having been curtailed to apply to only 
18 items of the tariff schedule. However, 
the Government has retained the au- 
thority to establish annual import quotas 
on specified goods regarded as of prime 
necessity. 

Most-favored-nation trade agreements 
were renewed with Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Spain, Haiti, Switzerland, and Colombia, 
and those with the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Norway, and 
El Salvador remained in effect. 


Argentina 


The Argentine economy in 1945 was 
characterized by difficulties that resulted 
from insufficient imports of fuels and 
capital equipment. However, the value 
of both domestic and foreign trade in- 
creased. Production of grains was ad- 
versely affected by drought, but the value 
of exports was considerably above the 
level of the preceding year. Grains re- 
gained in large measure their prewar 
position in the export pattern, which 
had been lost to livestock products dur- 
ing the war. There was continued infla- 
tionary pressure. Increases in the cost 
of living, however, were somewhat ar- 
rested by Government price controls and 
partially offset by decreed wage increases 
at the end of the year. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


As a result of reduced acreage and 
drought conditions, the production of 
grains in 1944-45 was in general con- 
Siderably lower than in the preceding 
season. The wheat crop amounted to 
4,511,000 metric tons, as compared with 
6,800,000 tons in the preceding year. In 
1944-45 approximately 6,219,600 hectares 
were sown to wheat, as against 6,811,200 
in 1943-44. Acreage was further reduced 
for the 1945-46 crop to 5,740,000 hectares. 
The warehousing, distribution and sale of 
all wheat remained under Government 
control, although other grains were re- 
leased from such control late in the year. 
A Government minimum export price of 
15 pesos per 100 kilograms, the highest 
Price ever established by the Argentine 
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Manganese mining in Brazil: dumping ore into chute. 


Government under its crop-purchase 
program, was set in the latter part of 
1945. The average price during 1944 was 
8.04 pesos per 100 kilograms. In January 
1946, the Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mated the exportable surplus of wheat at 
2,530,000 metric tons through November 
30, 1946. Exports of wheat during 1945 
amounted to 2,357,302 tons, as compared 
with the wartime low of 1,955,447 tons in 
1943, and 3,640,101 tons exported in the 
year 1940. 

Partly because of reduced acreage and 
partly also because of unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions, corn production in 
1944-45 was less than 3,000,000 tons. 
This compares with 8,730,000 tons in the 
preceding year and an average annual 
production of about 10,000,000 in the 3- 
year period 1939-40 to 1941-42. 

Linseed production declined from 1,- 
573,000 metric tons in 1943-44 to 1,401,000 
tons in 1944—45, with a reduction in area 
sown from 2,283,800 hectares to 1,899,400 
hectares. There was a similar reduction 
in output and acreage for rye. Produc- 
tion of oats and barley, on the other hand, 
improved over the 1943-44 yields. 

Exports of grains and linseed in 1945 
increased in volume by 6 percent and in 
value by approximately 28 percent, as 
compared with 1944. The disproportion- 
ate increase in the value of grain exports 
was attributed to rising prices. The 
wholesale price index for grains for the 
period January-November 1945 averaged 
94.2 as compared with 71.2 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 (1926=100), an 
increase of 32 percent. 


The volume of exports of meat, hides, 
and animal byproducts declined appreci- 
ably in 1945. Meat exports fell by about 
35 percent from the level of 1944 in both 
value and volume. Hides declined ap- 
proximately 16 percent in volume and 11 
percent in value. Animal byproducts de- 
clined in volume by 13 percent, but in- 
creased in value by 15 percent, because of 
higher prices. Despite reduced ship- 
ments, livestock products continued to be 
Argentina’s principal export. The new 
meat contract with Great Britain report- 
edly will cover shipments only to that 
country, rather than to all the Allied 
Nations as was the case up to September 
30, 1944, when the wartime agreement 
expired. 


PETROLEUM OUTPUT 


Petroleum production, which had in- 
creased by about 22 percent from 1939 to 
the end of 1943, declined somewhat as 
compared with the output of 1944. The 
reason for the decline was lack of oil- 
field equipment and replacement parts. 
Production of the Yacimientos Petroli- 
feros Fiscales (State Oil Fields) and pri- 
vate companies remained approximately 
at the ratio of 2 to 1. Late in 1945 the 
Y. P. F. was authorized to spend 25,- 
000,000 pesos on drilling and other equip- 
ment. It purchased several additional 
tankers for importing petroleum. 

The inadequate supply of petroleum 
fuel products was one of the most criti- 
cal problems to confront the Argentine 
economy during 1945. The operation of 
the inland transportation system was 
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slowed down and in some cases halted. 
Industry also was handicapped by fuel 
shortages. Conditions improved some- 
what in Novemher, when shipments of oil 
began to arrive from the Caribbean 
area. In May, Argentina entered into 
an agreement with the United States 
providing for export of available sur- 
pluses of linseed, linseed oil, edible oils, 
and peanut oils in exchange for fuel oil. 
In April, the Commission of Procure- 
ment, Supply, and Rationing of Electrical 
Power was established to complete co- 
ordination of measures pertaining to the 
supply of fuel and fuel substitutes as well 
as to ration the use of electrical energy 
throughout the country. Another meas- 
ure, although not of immediate benefit, 
was the conclusion in June of a financial 
agreement with Bolivia which provided 
for loans to that country to accelerate 
construction of the railway line between 
Villa Montes and Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 
Bolivia undertook to repay part of the 
loan in petroleum. The first shipment of 
petroleum on account of amortization is 
to begin 12 months after the date of the 
loan. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Transportation service was hampered 
not only by scarcity of fuel, but also by 
shortages of tires and equipment. To- 
ward the latter part of the year some re- 
lief was in sight as a result of domestic 
production of tires from synthetic rubber 
and additional imports from Brazil. On 
May 2, Argentina signed an agreement 
with the United States and Brazil con- 
cerning the distribution and supply of 
rubber. 

The Government took steps during 
1945 to further the development of in- 
ternal air transport. A Secretariat of 
Aeronautics was established by a decree 
of January 4. A decree of April 27 pro- 
vided for Government participation in 
internal-transport air lines. A decree 
of January 2, 1946, implemented the 
policy by setting up an Argentine Mer- 
chant Air Fleet (Flota Aérea Mercante 
Argentina), which will provide for mixed 
aviation companies with Government 
direction. 

Through the publication of regulatory 
measures, the Government put into effect 
the decree of 1943 which limited employ- 
ment in telecommunications to those 
who had been citizens, native or natural- 
ized, for at least 10 years. 

There was continued development of 
manufacturing industries during 1945. 
Production increased by 35 percent over 
the 1938 level. According to Argentine 
estimates, 80 percent of the country’s 
agricultural production is now processed 
by local industrial plants. As a result of 
the recent development of the shark- 
liver-oil industry, Argentina is now the 
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In Argentina’s capital (the skyscraper is the 
Edificio Kavanagh) 


world’s second most important source of 
vitamin A. Other fields in which new 
companies were formed during the past 
2 years are foodstuffs, drugs, and chemi- 
cals, metallurgy, textiles, and timber. 
In accordance with the Government's 
plans to develop an integrated iron and 
steel industry, the first of a number of 
Government-owned blast furnaces to be 
constructed at Palpala, Jujuy—using 
iron ore from neighboring deposits at 
Zapla—was put into operation. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND BANKING 


Figuring prominently in the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the promotion and ac- 
celeration of Argentina’s industrializa- 
tion, were the establishment in recent 
years of a State Industrial Credit Bank 
capitalized at 100,000,000 pesos; a Na- 
tional Technological Institute for indus- 
trial and scientific research; a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry in 
charge of all administrative matters re- 
lating to commerce and industry; a Na- 
tional Bureau of Fuel and Power; and 
a National Council for Postwar Social 
and Economic Planning. 

The Central Bank has warned against 
the imposition of high protective-tariff 
barriers which might discourage installa- 
tion of newly designed machinery and 
utilization of improved _ technological 
processes. It also has expressed the view 
that foreign capital probably will be 
needed in order to supplement local in- 
vestment capital as well as to insure the 
modernization of Argentine industry. 

In a study of the competitive position 
of local industries, the Central Bank has 
reported that the following are likely to 
suffer curtailment: (1) Machine tools— 
large radial drills, heavy fly presses, 
planers and shapers, milling machines, 
filing machines, riveters, certain types of 
vises:; (2) shoe machinery, except. minor 
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auxiliary machines for smail plants: (3) 
basic textile machinery; (4) dairy ma- 
chines—bottle washers and sealers 
transporters; (5) elevators for large 
buildings; (6) domestic refrigerators and 
certain parts; (7) grease guns; (8) large 
and complex road machinery; (9) cer. 
tain types of Diesel engines; (10) speci) 
cotton yarns and fabrics and woolen fab. 
rics; (11) automobile spare parts; (12) 
timber for furniture and construction: 


(13) special paper products, cellulose 
and cardboard. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Construction activities in Argenting 


during 1945 were considerably lower than 
in 1944 as a result of scarcity of build. 
ing materials. The number of building 
permits totaled 14,800, as compared with 
21,200 in 1944; the area covered was 
1,967,300 square meters, as against 
3,102,800 in 1944: and the value of new 
buildings was 241,391,300 paper pesos. 
as compared with 385,483,500 in 1944 
Transfers of real estate, however, were 
somewhat above those in 1944. 

A National Administration of Low- 
Cost Dwellings was established in May 
as an autonomous department to handle 
all matters concerning the construction 
of low-cost dwellings in urban centers 
and rural districts. A 20-year plan of 
construction with a minimum average 
expenditure of 200,000,000 pesos a year 
was under consideration. 


PRICE TRENDS 


The general index of wholesale prices 
for the period January-November 1945 
was 6.2 percent above the level of the 
corresponding period of 1944. Whereas 
the increase for nonagricultural goods 
was only 1.2 percent, that for agricul- 
tural and livestock products was 203 
percent, attributed primarily to price 
rises for grains and dairy products. 
The index of the cost of living for work- 
ing classes in Buenos Aires was 11.1 per- 
cent higher in December than in Jan- 
uary 1945, reflecting price rises for food 
and household goods. Rent and cloth- 
ing costs remained stable, and rent con- 
trol was extended to December 31, 1946 
In the opinion of the Central Bank, crop 
purchases, financing of public expendi- 
tures with bank funds, and a high mer- 
chandise export balance were mainly re- 
sponsible for the inflationary trend. 

The index of wages paid to industrial 
workers rose to an all-time peak of 191 
(1940100) in December 1945, reflect- 
ing the Government’s bonus and wage- 
increase decree effective December 1. 
Added to the already extensive body of 
labor legislation decreed in the past few 
years by the Government was the decree 
effective January 1, 1945, which set up 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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atin-American Price Trends 


PTA\HE TABLE of Latin-American price 

indexes presented herewith has 
been prepared in response to numerous 
requests received by the American Re- 
publics Division for current and periodic 
information on price movements in Latin 
America. This table (brought up to date 
each time) will appear as a regular 
monthly feature in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

It will be noted that only 13 countries 
are represented. The other seven Latin 
American Republics are not included, 
owing either to the nonexistence of offi- 
cial price indexes or to the lack of sta- 
tistics for certain years. The table con- 
tains only official indexes of (1) the gen- 
eral cost of living, (2) food prices,’ and 
(3) general wholesale prices, for which 
figures are available in Washington cov- 
ering the years 1939, 1944, and 1945. 
The indexes selected are based on prices: 
prevailing only in the capital cities of 
the respective countries. As new in- 
dexes or additional data on existing ones 
of these three types become available, 
they will be incorporated in the table. 

The general or composite cost-of-liv- 
ing indexes, which refer for the most 
part to the expenses of a workman’s 
family and therefore do not reliably re- 

With the exception of Cuba and Ecuador 
the figures for food prices selected for the 
table are limited to subindexes of food prices 
taken from general cost-of-living indexes. 


Prepared by Sytvia P. Bernstein, 
American Republics Division, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 


flect the trend of living costs for those 
in high-income brackets, are in 10 cases 
based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, 
fuel and light, and miscellaneous goods 
and services. The exceptions are: The 
Brazilian index which, in addition to 
these five groups of expenditure, includes 
the cost of servants; the Mexican index 
which excludes rent and miscellaneous 
items; and the Paraguayan index which 
does not cover rent but takes into ac- 
count the retail prices of various so- 
called ‘“non-immediate consumption 
goods,” including cement and lumber. 

The subindex of food prices, one of the 
aforementioned components of the gen- 
eral index of the cost of living, is pre- 
sented separately, inasmuch as food 
prices generally have been most respon- 
sible for the rise in Latin-American cost- 
of-living indexes since 1939. In some 
countries this subindex also includes the 
prices of certain commodities other than 
foodstuffs, such as cigarettes, matches, 
and charcoal. 

With the exception of the Colombian 
wholesale price index which is based 
on prices of foodstuffs only, the indexes 
of wholesale prices shown in the table 
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include—in addition to food products— 
textiles, construction materials, metals, 
paper products, and the like. 


Factors to Bear in Mind 


In interpreting these figures for a given 
country, account must be taken of cer- 
tain factors which affect their applica- 
bility. In the first place, as already in- 
dicated, the indexes are limited in geo- 
graphical scope; since they refer to costs 
in one city only, they cannot accurately 
serve as a measuring rod of price changes 
in a country as a whole. Secondly, in 
some instances, the indexes are Calcu- 
lated on the basis of official ceiling prices. 
These may differ substantially from 
prices actually prevailing in the market. 

A further shortcoming of some of the 
indexes arises from the fact that the base 
period used is out of date and, conse- 
quently, the items included and the 
weights assigned do not reflect present 
consumption patterns. In Brazil, for ex- 
ample, these factors may account, at 
least in part, for the wide discrepancy 
between the percentage increase in liv- 
ing costs since 1939 as shown by the of- 
ficial index and the rise indicated by an 
unofficial index prepared by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Rio de 
Janeiro. The latter index shows a rise 
in living costs in Rio de Janeiro of 150 
percent from June 1939, its base, to De- 
cember 1944, whereas the official index 
(1912100) indicates an increase of 69 
percent during the same period. 


Methods Vary 


Many variations are found in the 
methods used by the different republics 
in constructing price indexes. For one 
thing, the method of collecting prices 
differs from one country to another. In 
certain countries, as pointed out earlier, 
only official ceiling prices are utilized; 
in others black-market prices may be 
included. Another difference is in the 
number, character, or grouping of the 
items covered by each index. Consider- 
able variation is found also in the meth- 
ods employed in determining weights. 
Because of these variations, the index, 
numbers for the different countries are 
not strictly comparable. They can be 
used effectively, however; in measuring 
price changes 6ver a period of time in an 
individual country. 

The sources of the data given in the 
table are official publications of the Latin 
American Republics and United States 
Foreign Service reports. 
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French Chemical Trade’s 


Position as Victory Came 


Experiencing Acute and Pressing Needs in the Chemical Field, France Is Exerting 
Its Most Energetic Endeavors To Reconstitute Its Industries in This Vital Line, 
but the Record for 1945 Left Much To Be Desired, With Practically Every Segment 
Hit by Shortages and Inadequacies; Early Months of 1946 Showed Good Improvement, | 
yet Uncertainties and Uneven Ferformances Make the Future Picture a Bit Okscure 


RANCE IS ONE or the world’s major 

chemical producing, importing, and 
exporting countries. Production of 
chemicals was hampered throughout 
1945 by the lack of raw materials, coal, 
and electricity, and in some sectors by 
inadequate transportation. On the 
average, production of chemicals in- 
creased throughout the year, but oper- 
ations at the end of 1945 were, in most 
cases, still far below prewar levels. 

The activity of all French chemical 
industries depends largely on the allo- 
cations of coal and electricity. Thus, in 
November, December, and January, the 
severe restrictions on the consumption of 
electric energy resulted in a parallel de- 
crease in industrial production. How- 
ever, with the ending of many restric- 
tions in the latter part of February 1946, 
production increased, and the 1946 out- 
look became much brighter than it had 
been a twelvemonth earlier. 


Inorganic; Fertilizers 

France’s sulfuric-acid production in 
1945 was not more than 270,000 metric 
tons—of which half was turned out dur- 
ing the fourth quarter alone. Produc- 
tion in 1939 had been about 1,050,000 
tons. Production capacity fell from 
1,600,000 metric tons in 1939 to 1,100,000 
tons in 1945 because a large number of 
factories had their lead chambers dis- 
mantled during the occupation by the 
Germans, who were intent on recovering 
the lead. Production during the first 
quarter of 1946 was hampered by lack of 
pyrites. A number of sulfuric-acid 
plants are in course of reconstruction. 
For the current year, requirements of 
sulfuric acid are 1,200,000 tons, but it is 
believed that actual output will not ex- 
ceed 800,000 tons. Even this latter figure 
presupposes an increase in rate of pro- 
duction—which in March was not more 
than 50,000 tons per month. 


Prepared in Chemicals and Drugs 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, From Reports by LAWRENCE 
B. Hatey, Economic Analyst, and 
Cuartes H. Ducore, Assistant 
Commercial Attaché, Paris 


Before the war, France was an exporter 
of calcium carbide, most of which is pro- 
duced in the mountainous regions where 
hydroelectric power is available. Owing 
to increased needs for industrial opera- 
tions as well as for reconstruction, it was 
necessary to import certain quantities 
of calcium carbide during 1945. Produc- 
tion was approximately 90,000 tons in 
1945—only 55 percent of the prewar aver- 
age of 155,000 tons. Existing capacity is 
250,000 tons annually, provided sufficient 
electric energy is available throughout 
the year. 

Production of chlorine at the end of 
1945 was at the rate of only 60 percent 
of 1938 output, owing to the lack of elec- 
tricity and coal and to the fact that the 
machinery in the factories was quite 
worn. Capacity is estimated at 90,000 
tons annually. During the early part of 
1945, chlorine production was hampered 
to some extent by the lack of cylinders 
and tank cars for its delivery to con- 
sumers. French needs are estimated at 
60,000 tons for 1946. Some supplies are 
now being imported from Germany, but 
all needs in 1946 probably cannot be met. 

During 1945, production of hydrochlo- 
ric acid was raised from 900 tons in 
January to 2,800 tons in June and to 4,500 
tons in December. Increases in supplies 
of coal and of sulfuric acid would per- 
mit the production of 6,000 to 6,500 tons 
per month, about 60 percent of the 1938 
monthly average. 

The largest plants manufacturing so- 
dium carbonate were idle during the early 
months of 1945. Production data for the 
entire year are not available, but during 


the second half-year monthly produc- 
tion ranged from 7,335 tons of anhydrous 
in July to an estimated 20,000 tons in 
December. It is estimated that output 
in 1946 will be not more than 350,000 tons, 
whereas requirements are placed at 500,- 
000 tons. 

Caustic soda by the lime-soda process 
was being made at the end of the year 
at a rate of about two-thirds of the 1938 
average; December output was esti- 
mated at 6,300 tons. 

Copper-sulfate consumption was ap- 
proximately 80,000 tons in prewar years. 
Agricultural needs for 1946 are estimated 
at 100,000 tons, but in March the outlook 
was for only 60,000 tons. Imports of 
20,000 tons are planned for 1946. 

Production of nitric acid throughout 
1945 continued to be only about 10 per- 
cent of the average 1938 output. August 
production was 2,039 tons (nitrogen con- 
tent) while that in October was 3,322 


U. S. Chemical Trade With France in 
1945 (Principal Products) 





Commodity Quantity) Value 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES TO 


FRANCE 

Crude drugs, n. e. s pounds 239, 000 $365, 000 
Linseed oil do 15, 975, 000 2, 157,000 
Sulfur, crude tons 128, 000 2, 212, 000 
Coal tar, crude and refined gallons 3, 745,000 346,000 
Copper sulfate pounds 4, 200,000 02,000 
Kernite or rasorite do 12, 445,000 230, 000 
Tung oil do 1, 120,000 457,000 
Nitrogenous chemicals, n. ¢ 


pounds _ 53, 891, G00 1, 266, 000 
Emulsion paints gallons 83,000 334, 000 
Carbon or gas black pounds 3 837,000 244,000 


Medicinals for prescription use 366, 000 
IMPORTS TO UNITED STATES FROM 
FRANCE 
Argols, wine lees, etc., under 90 
percent potassium bitartrat 
pounds 5. 695.000 968, 700 
Sodium chlorate do 714, 800 50, 800 
Floral essences and concretes do 2,600 1, 180, 600 
Mixtures containing essential oils 
pounds 4.800 114,600 
Perfumery containing alcohol 
pounds 5,500 283, 200 
Cosmetics, containing alcohol 
pounds 3, 100 60, 700 
Essential and distilled oils 1, 411, 400 
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tons—compared with a monthly average 
of 27,900 tons in 1938. Synthetic- 
ammonia output fluctuated during 1945 
and was only a fraction of the 1938 
monthly average, as was also the case 
with calcium cyanamide. 

Annual consumption of nitrogenous 
fertilizers was 200,000 tons (nitrogen con- 
tent) before the war, but agricultural 
needs—estimated at 490,000 tons for 
1946—are now much higher, because of 
the insufficient supplies available since 
1940. Production was estimated at 90,000 
tons for 1946, but it is hoped to increase 
this by the transfer of a number of Ger- 
man installations to France. Between 
g0,000 and 90,000 tons of nitrogen are 
expected to be imported—which would 
place some 160,000 tons at the disposition 
of agriculture, or approximately 70 per- 
cent of the prewar consumption. 

Exceptionally large quantities of 
superphosphates are needed for agricul- 
tural purposes, with requirements esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 tons compared with a 
prewar consumption of 1,200,000 tons 
annually. Output continues far below 
prewar rates for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding (at times) lack of phosphate 
rock, sulfuric acid, transportation, and 
electricity. A total production of only 
700,000 tons is forecast for 1946. 

Prior to the war, France was one of the 
principal producers and exporters of 
potash. Only during February 1945 did 
Allied forces liberate the mines, three of 
which had been damaged hardly at all. 
Seven required from 2 to 5 months to put 
into operation, and only those seriously 
damaged will require about 2 years to get 
going. Production gained steadily dur- 
ing 1945, and output from May through 
December totaled 852,733 tons compared 
with 3,273,946 in the entire year 1938. 

Very little sulfur is produced in France 
from gypsum. Prewar consumption of 
sulfur was around 75,000 tons annually, 
but capacity for refining and grinding 
was much greater. During the Occupa- 
tion the use of sulfur for agricultural 
purposes was limited to vines, with the 
result that certain other crops were pro- 
portionately much more damaged. Only 
60,000 tons of crude sulfur for all uses 
were imported during the last 6 months 
of 1945, a figure 30,000 tons under that 
expected. Additional imports were made 
early in 1946, however. For the present 
season, production (that is, grinding and 
refining) is estimated at 80,000 tons, 
which corresponds to the requirements 
of agriculture. 


Organic Chemicals 


The activity of the French organic- 
chemical industry is largely dependent 
upon the supply of raw materials coming 
from the distillation of coal, particularly 


FRENCH CHEMICAL TRADE’S POSITION AS VICTORY CAME 


benzene, toluene, and phenol. In 1945, 
the synthetic chemical industries (syn- 
thetic tannins, textile chemicals and dyes, 
plastic materials, and the like) were 
almost at a standstill owing to the strin- 
gency in supply of these raw materials. 
This shortage was caused not only by the 
low production of benzene, toluene, and 
the like but also by the necessity of fur- 
nishing most of the available quantities 
to the explosive industry for military 
purposes. Very little benzene was pro- 
duced in the Paris region, normally one 
of the chief producing areas. It is esti- 
mated that organic needs were met only 
to the extent of about 25 percent of re- 
quirements in 1945; however, there 
should be a distinct improvement in out- 
put in 1946. 

Coal-tar production amounted to 200,- 
000 metric tons in 1945, and imports to 
43,000 tons, compared with a production 
of 528,000 tons and imports of 104,000 tons 
in 1938. Tar distilled equaled 210,000 
tons in 1945 compared with 570,000 tons 
in 1938. 

After VE-day there was a steady im- 
provement in the amount of coal-tar de- 
rivatives produced; November figures 
were well above other months, as fol- 
lows: Light oils, crude, 259 metric tons; 
phenolic oils, 367; middle oils, 2,112; 
heavy oils, 1,727; anthracene oils, 2,400; 
crude benzene, 2,976; phenol homologues, 
317; pressed-crude naphthalene, 1,170; 
and coal-tar pitch, 8,964. 
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Methanol production reached the level 
of 1,000 tons a month in 1945 compared 
with 660 tons in 1938, but even this in- 
creased output was insufficient to supply 
all needs. If sufficient coal were avail- 
able, the factory at Paimboeuf in Brit- 
tany could be put into operation, raising 
total production to 2,000 tons per month. 

By reason of the acute shortage of solv- 
ents, acetone has continued in great de- 
mand, and output averaging 250 tons per 
month at the end of the year was in ex- 
cess of the 1938 rate of 186 tons. Carbon- 
bisulfide production increased through- 
out the year, reaching a high point in 
November with an output of 1,277 tons, 
compared with the 805 tons average in 
1938. 

Glycerin production, although it im- 
proved during 1945, continued at low 
levels. Output increased gradually to 
102 tons in November, but this was far 
below the 1937-39 monthly average of 
561 tons. 

Efforts are being made this year to in- 
crease the manufacture of dyes and col- 
oring materials, which in March 1946 
was at the rate of 270 tons compared with 
a monthly average of 900 tons in 1938. 
Textile requirements of such materials 
are estimated at 8,000 tons for the pres- 
ent year. 

Although figures on the production of 
explosives in France are not available, 
the index of activity of the explosive and 

(Continued on p. 37) 


Official photograph U. S. Navy 
Considerable quantities of French products that fall in the “chemical’’ classification are 
exported through the port of Marseilles, here shown in a striking aerial view. 
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Technical College in Chile Wants 
To Buy Laboratory Equipment 


A wide variety of equipment is urgently 
needed by the Universidad Técnica Fed- 
erico Santa Maria of Valparaiso, Chile, 
for its electrical, mechanical, and chem- 
istry laboratories, according to a dis- 
patch from the American Consul in that 
city. 

The following summarizes the specific 
items which this engineering college 
seeks to buy from United States manu- 
facturers: 


FoR THE ELECTRICAL LABORATORY 


Transmitting and receiving radio sets for 
short-wave or ultra-short-wave telephony, 
portable type (or larger type) including 
“walkie-talkie” type. 

Telephone apparatus—magneto, central 
battery for automatic type; also a small tele- 
phone central. Telephone cables, if possi- 
ble two-wire type for outdoor and indoor ap- 
plication. 

Alternating-current generators, 110 volts, 
60 cycles, small power, driven by internal- 
combustion engine; 220-volts direct-current 
generators; 400-cycles generators and motors 
(aircraft type), transformers, rectifiers; bat- 
tery chargers, converters—all small power 

Measuring instruments—alternating-cur- 
rent, direct-current, and radio frequency 
voltmeters and ammeters, ohmmeters, ana- 
lizers, universal testers, cathode-ray oscillo- 
graphs. 

A complete set of “radar” equipment. 

Audio- and radio-frequency oscillators, im- 
pedance-measuring bridges, vacuum-tube 
voltmeters. 

Ultra-high-frequency (UHF) vacuum tubes, 
resistors, capacitors, inductors. 


For THE MECHANICAL LABORATORY 


Two jeeps—one for driving and the other 
for disassembling; 1 jet motor (aircraft 
type); 1 combustion turbine, small size if 
possible; 1 turbo-compressor, aircraft type 
if possible; 2 hydraulic coupling, different 
types; 2 Imo-fuel-pumps, submarine and 
warship type. Any type of remote-control 
thermometer and pressure gage of aircraft 
or warship type is also desired. 


For THE CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


Vacuum evaporators; distillers with recti- 
fying column and dephlegmator; molecular 
distillation apparatus; basket-type centrifu- 
gal separator; centrifugal clarifier; infra-red- 
ray elements for dehydration; high-frequency 
current elements for polymerization and de- 
hydrations; mercury vapor arc rectifier for 
electrolysis and electrolytic galvanizing. 

Scientific apparatus—1 Heyrovsky polaro- 
graph; 1 electronic microscope; 1 spectrom- 
eter; 1 spectrograph. 


OTHER 


The following apparatus may be of any 
type, even antiquated, but in good working 


condition, as each item will be used only to 


show the principle on which it is based: 1 
Stufo photometer (color absolute measure) ; 
1 pump, including motor, 1 U. S. gallon per 
second, 15 feet column; 1 24-inch vacuum 
pump, 6 U. S. gallons per minute; 1 auto- 
clave, 3 U. S. gallons, 440 pounds per square 
inch; 1 autoclave with agitator, 6 U. S. gal- 
lons, 147 pounds per square inch. 

Further details on capacity, speed, 
material, and so on, of the above chem- 
istry-lab equipment are available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

To a great extent, this Chilean Uni- 
versity is at present using German and 
English equipment. While realizing that 
the total quantity of its needs will be 
comparatively small, the University is 
hopeful that American manufacturers 
will view its bids to buy as long-range 
opportunities to promote U. S. products 
in Chile. In this connection, the Uni- 
versidad Técnica Federico Santa Maria 
is considered an outstanding technical 
school, dedicated to training the future 
industrialists of Chile 

Firms able and willing to take advan- 
tage of this export opportunity can write 
directly to the University in Valparaiso. 


Egypt Hopes for American 
Bids on New Power Plant 


Two members of the Egyptian Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission in charge of 
preparing plans and specifications for 
the Aswan project are due to arrive in 
this country early in August, according 
to the American Legation at Cairo. 

The purpose of this visit is to contact 
American firms interested in participat- 
ing in the Egyptian project, and also to 
visit major hydroelectric power develop- 
ments in the United States and Canada. 
The visitors, Dr. Abdul Aziz Ahmed Bey, 
chairman of the Commission, and Mus- 
tafa Fathey Bey, plan to complete their 
tour in about one month. 

In its despatch to the Department of 
Commerce, the Legation reports that the 
Egyptian Government is particularly in- 
terested in receiving American bids for 
the Aswan hydroelectric power plant. 
Toward this end, the Commission will 
accept American standards and prac- 
tices; and specifications have been drawn 
up with these facts in mind. 


The Legation also understands that 
bids may be entered at any time up to 
September, and that the contract wil 
probably be awarded toward the end of 
1946. 

American firms wishing more infor. 
mation on this project, or direct contact 
with the visitors, should write to the 
Egyptian Legation, Washington, D.C 


Spanish Coal-Mining Firm 
To Build Employee Quarters 


A Spanish coal-mining company seeks 
American assistance in designing a mod- 
ern wash house to be located at a large 
mine in Asturias Province. In addition. 
the firm plans to equip the building with 
American products, according to the 
American Embassy at Madrid, Spain. 

The wash house is to serve as a change 
room and will provide lockers and show- 
ers, toilets and wash basins, sufficient to 
accommodate 1,090 men per shift. Hot 
water is to be piped from a nearby steam 
plant. The construction is to be modern 
in every way, but simple and functional. 

Firms wishing to pursue this trade lead 
are advised to write to Felix Cifuentes, 
Manager of the La Camocha Mine, Mar- 
ques de Cubas 1, Madrid, or the Minerals 
Attaché of the American Embassy at 
Madrid 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Ernesto E 
senting Biro, Meyne y Biro, S. A., Comercial 
e Industrial, 633 Alsina, Buenos Aires, is in- 
terested in representations for general mer- 
chandise. Scheduled to arrive July 18, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U.8 
address: 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥ 

2. Argentina—Isaac Dayan of Casa Jacob 
Dayan e Hijos, Larea 464, Buenos Aires, 1s 
interested in purchasing machinery for mak- 


Crawley, repre- 


wool-washing machinery 
and cotton looms (used) He is in this 
country until July 31. U.S. address: Capital 
Hotel, Eighth Avenue at Fifty-first Stree 
New York City Inasmuch as his Stay 1s 
limited, it is suggested that interested con- 
cerns, which are unable to contact Mr. Dayan 
in New York, correspond direct with the 
Argentine firm Itinerary: New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

3. Australia 3ernard Dowd and William 
L. Gillon, representing Dowd Corset Co., 19 
Hodgson Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria 
are interested in purchasing rigid and 
stretched corset fabrics, and high-speed sew- 
ing and cutting plant for the production of 
modern foundation garments. Scheduled to 
arrive: July 20, via San Francisco. Length 


ing cotton thread 


of visit: 6 months. U. S. address: A. Stein 
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& Co., 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Philadelphia. 

4. Australia—Dudley R. Dowling, repre- 
senting Marino Products, Pty., Ltd., Barry 
parade, Brisbane, Queensland, is interested 
in contacting manufacturing firms with a 
view toward disposing of the manufacturing 
rights to a rotary pump for which American 
patent rights are held by this concern’s 
subsidiary. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
July for a stay of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Johnson Outboard Motor Co., Waukegan, 
il. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Waukegan, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

5. Australia—E. G. Kelson, representing 
Felton Grimwade & Duerdins, Pty., Ltd., and 
Drug Houses of Australia, Ltd., both of 342 
Little Finders Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in surgical and scientific instru- 
ments, and laboratory equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of July, probably via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Charles L. Huisking & Co., Inc., 
155 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on Drug Houses of Australia, Ltd. 

6. Australia—James MclIvor, representing 
O. V. Cain & Co., Pty., Ltd., and Aucher Co., 
both of Sydney, and Victorian Eucalyptus 
Association, Wedderburn, is interested in 


importing the following products: Tezttles;, 


pressure cookers; patent can openers; plas- 
tics; building improvements; electric motors 
(any size); automatic woodworking ma- 
chinery; automatic sander He also desires 
to export to the United States the following 
Eucalyptus; hides, marsupial, sheepskins, 
forskins; Queensland woods; tallow, lard, 
wool and woolen socks; thoroughbred blood- 
stock for racing. Scheduled to arrive: June 
1, via San Francisco. Length of visit: indefi- 
nite. U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on O. V. Cain & Co., Pty., Ltd. and 
Victorian Eucalyptus Association. 

7. Belgium—M. Paul Louis of Etablisse- 
ments Paul Louis, 49 Rue G. J. Martin, 
Woluwe—St. Lambert, Brussels, is interested 
in the purchase and eventual distributorship 
of druggists’ sundries, surgical appliances and 
sutures, hospital supplies and equipment, 
rubber goods for drug sales, clinical thermo- 
meters, chemists’ spatulas, and bathroom 
scales He is in the United States for 2 
months. U.S. address: Cardinal Hotel, West 
End Avenue and Seventy-first Street, New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York; Phila- 
delphia; Boston; Rochester; Buffalo; Canton, 
Akron, and Cincinnati, Ohio; and Chicago 

8. Brazil—-Ugo Bernardini of Bernardini, 
8. A., 769 Rua Oriente, Sao Paulo, is interested 
In purchasing machinery and raw materials 
for the manufacture of safes and office furni- 
ture. Scheduled to arrive July 15, via Miami, 
for a visit of from 6 to 7 months. U. S 
address: c/o National Transcontinental Steel 
Corp., 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

9. Canada—C. A. L'Heureux, representing 
Club Sales & Agencies, 3393 Maplewood Av- 
enue, Montreal, is interested in smokers’ 
sundries; novelties. Inasmuch as his visit is 
very short, it is requested that interested 
concerns write direct to the Montreal firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Canada—John J. Mullin of John J. 
Mullin & Co., 1 Van Horne Avenue, Montreal, 
Is Seeking agencies for leather dyes and 
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Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in 
locating American trade contracts. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for busi- 
ness when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 26. 

Airplanes: 19. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment: 
15, 24, 27. 

Building Supplies: 6, 17, 45. 

Busses: 32. 

Chemicals; 10, 11, 34, 36. 

Clocks: 44. 

Clothing: 22, 39. 

Construction Equipment: 12, 17, 18. 

Druggists’ Sundries: 7. 

General Merchandise: 1, 19. 

Glass: 49. 

Hardware: 22. 

Hides and Skins: 6. 

Household Equipment: 6. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 10, 16. 

Machinery: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
21, 23, 25, 26, 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 47, 

Medical and Surgical Supplies: 5, 7. 

Metals and Minerals: 24, 33, 42. 

Motors: 6, 19. 

Novelties: 9. 

Office Equipment: 8, 13, 20, 50. 

Paper Products: 22. 

Plastics: 24. 

Plumbing Equipment: 24. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 26. 

Rubber Gocds: 7, 35. 

Scientific Equipment: 5. 

Smokers’ Requisites: 9, 28. 

Textiles: 3, 6, 10, 11, 18, 22, 30, 39. 

Tools: 22. 

Toys: 29, 43. 

Trucks and Trailer Units: 32, 46. 

Wood and Wood Prcducts: 6, 31. 








finishes; tertiles. Scheduled to arrive: July 
13, via Highgate Springs, Vt. Length of visit: 
3 weeks 


U. S. address: Harrington Hotel, 


50 Broad Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Grand Rapids, Chicago, and Phila- 


delphia. 


Rye, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 

11. China—Shih-yu Gao, representing 
Ming Leads Textile Co. and Mei Chui Su & 
Co., both located on Lin Sen Road in Chung- 
king, is interested in purchasing teztile- 
manufacturing machinery on behalf of the 
Ming Leads Co.; and dyestuffs, chemicals, 
cotton piece goods for the Mei Chui Su Co 
Scheduled to arrive during July, via New 
York, for a stay of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o P. H. Chang, Chinese Consulate General, 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

12. Colombia suillermo Camargo, repre- 
senting Almacen Ancla, S. A., Calle 19, No. 
6-70, Bogota, is interested in purchasing 
construction materials. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: July 15, via New Orleans. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U. S. address: 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington. 

13. Ecuador—Miguel Espinosa (Paez), rep- 
resenting Union de Agencias, Pasaje Royal, 
Casilla 186, Quito, is interested in office 
equipment, and bottling machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 16, via Miami, for a visit 
of about 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. Itinerary: Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and New York. 

14. France—Benjamin Liebesmann, 1 rue 
Lannois, Levallois-Perret (Seine), is inter- 
ested in importing electrical, industrial, and 
mechanical equipment. Scheduled to arrive: 
July 15, via New York. Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o State Export Co., 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. India—Bipin D. Patel of Pashabhai 
Patel & Co., Construction House, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay, is interested in the manu- 
facture of motorcars, and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive: June 30. 
Length of visit: Indefinite. U. S. address: 
c/o Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Intinerary: Detroit, and Mil- 
waukee. 

16. Italy—Alberto Maccolini of Ditta Al- 
berto Maccolini, 5 Borgo Pinti, Florence, is 
interested in purchasing cut buffalo hides, 
and other skins; dyes, abrasives, machinery, 
blades, used in the leather handicraft indus- 
try. He also desires to export artistic leather 
articles fabricated in distinctive Florentine 
styles. Scheduled to arrive during July, via 
New York, for a stay of 6 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Cappucines Fathers, 704 Jefferson 
Street, Hoboken, N. J. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. (Supplementary 
to announcement of Trade Opportunity in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 11, 1946.) 

17. Jamaica—Charles Mucklow, represent- 
ing United Merchants, 100 Tower Street, 
Kingston, is interested in cOnstruction mate- 
rials, especially reinforcement bars, concrete 
forms, and steel windows and doors. Sched- 
uled to arrive: July 16, via Miami. Length 
of visit: Indefinite. U.S. address: c/o Capt. 
Erie Davies, West Nyack, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Customs Schedule-—On 
April 16, 1946, the import duties on cer- 
tain alcoholic beverages were increased 
in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The new 
rates are given below, in milliémes per 
liter (old rates in parentheses) : 

(A) Containing alcohol not exceeding 
50 percent of their volume: (a) whisky 
and gin, 520 (320); (b) brandy, 440 
(320). 

(B) Containing alcohol exceeding 50 
percent of their volume: (a) whisky and 
gin, 1,040 (640); (b) brandy, 880 (640). 

No change was made in the provision 
allowing free entry of these items when 
imported from Egypt provided that im- 
port duty, excise duty, or consumption 
duty has already been paid to the Egyp- 
tion Customs Administration. 

On the same date, coffee and tea were 
added to the “Miscellaneous” section of 
the schedule, dutiable at 3 milliemes and 
50 milliémes, respectively, per kilogram 
net. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Manufactures: Export Quotas 
Established for 1946.—A global export 
quota of 832,000 kilograms of pure and 
mixed cotton manufactures has been 
established in Argentina, for the year 
1946. This global quota is divided as 
follows: 70,000 kilograms of cotton spool 
string and cordage, 12,000 kilograms of 
candlewick, and 750,000 kilograms of cot- 
ton textiles in general. 

The annual quota will be allocated iu 
foreign countries by monthly quotas, anc 
unused portions of a monthly quota may 
be allotted to another country. Requests 
for export permits must be accompanied 
by the original and a duplicate bill of sale, 
and a certificate of manufacture; sta- 
tistical data may also be required in 
certain cases. 

Recipients of export permits who do 
not make shipment within 180 days of 
the issuance of the permit without justi- 
fiable cause will be penalized. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Bolivia 
Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at La Paz 


|EpiTror’s NoTe.—The following report was 
prepared prior to the recent revolution which 
culminated in the overthrow of the Villarroel 
government July 21, 1946.] 

A shortage of American dollar ex- 
change and large holdings of pounds 
sterling by the Banco Central have re- 
sulted in preference being given by the 
Import Committee to importers of Brit- 
ish goods and the frequent denial of ex- 
change to importers desiring to import 
American goods of like kind. As of June 
27 the Bank was overdrawn in its dollar 
exchange to the extent of $3,069,832 but 
held £2,600,478, equal to $10,440,302, and 
gold having a value of $21,876,249. 











The Cover Picture 





South American Movie 


House 


Our cover picture this week— 
which serves as an illustration for 
our feature story on “World Mar- 
kets for U. S. Motion-Picture 
Equipment’’—shows the truly mag- 
nificent foyer of the Trocadero 
motion-picture theater in Monte- 
video, the capital of Uruguay. 
Latin American cities have many 
splendid movie houses, fully equal 
in all essential respects to the 
really fine theaters in the United 
States. 

This photograph, taken by R 
Caruso, of Montevideo, is made 
available to us through the cour- 
tesy of Max Glucksmann, of New 
York City. 
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News by COUNTRIES © 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


The recent railroad strike and the lack 
of equipment on the Chilean end of the 
railroad to Bolivia has resulted in a pile. 
up of freight in transit to Bolivia in 
Arica, Chile, resulting in long delays in 
obtaining the goods in the Bolivian 
markets. 

The contract between the United 
States Commercial Company and the tin 
producers expired on June 30, but the 
Banco Minero has offered to purchase 
the tin concentrates until such time as 
a contract for the sale thereof can he 
effected. 

A United States bank has completed 
arrangements, subject to confirmation 
by the Legislature which meets in Au- 
gust, to make a loan of $5,000,000 (United 
States currency) to the Banco Central 
de Bolivia. This loan will be secured by 
gold, and the proceeds thereof will be 
used to pay for the cost of the construc- 
tion of the oil pipe line between the 
Camiri oil field and Tin Tin in the vi- 
cinity of Cochabamba. American tech- 
nicians have arrived in Bolivia and have 
commenced work on the location and 
construction of this pipe line. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is setting 
aside an area said to contain not less than 
650,000 hectares in the Caranavi Valley 
for the purpose of colonization. The 
Dutch Consul is endeavoring to locate 
land for the colonization of Dutch agri- 
cultural families. 

Notice has been given that the Colavi 
and Canutillos tin mines operated by 
the Bolivian Tin & Tungsten Corpora- 
tion will close within 30 days because of 
unprofitable operation. The notice to 
close the San José tin mine located on the 
outskirts of Oruro continues in force, and 
it appears probable that the mine will 
be completely shut down on August 10. 

The Ministry of Education, in con- 
junction with the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, is setting up a neW 
curriculum for the rural schools which 
will emphasize agriculture and health 
and sanitation as a functional basis for 
the curriculum. An agreement has been 
reached between Bolivia and Peru for 4 
coordinated educational program for the 
rural sections in the vicinity of the fron- 
tier and Lake Titicaca, and a group of 
rural teachers from-this area is com- 
mencing an intensive course in health 
and sanitation and agriculture at Puno, 
Peru. 
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Construction has begun on a new 
workers’ hospital in La Paz to care for 
workers who have contributed funds to 
the Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero. 
This hospital is estimated to cost 30,000,- 
000 bolivianos. 

Exports of minerals for the first 5 
months of 1946 were as follows: Fine tin, 
14,931 long tons; fine lead, 4,278 short 
tons; fine zinc, 9,913 short tons; fine cop- 
per, 2,685 short tons; wolfram, 51,809 
short ton units; fine antimony, 2,739 
short tons. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Oils: Former Import Duties 
Temporarily Restored.—The scale of im- 
port duties, varying over a period of 
years, applying to edible oils entering 
Bolivia, which was established by Ex- 
ecutive decree No. 330 of May 21, 1945, 
has been temporarily suspended by an- 
other decree, which in effect restores 
temporarily the former import duties on 
that product. 

Therefore, the import duties now ap- 
plicable are, for edible oils in general, 
in containers of wood or metal 2 percent 
ad valorem with a 40 percent of duty 
surcharge, and, for those in other con- 
tainers 0.20 boliviano per gross kilogram 
with the same surcharge. The import 
duty for the year 1946, now suspended, 
had been set at 1.50 boliviano per gross 
kilogram with a 100 percent surcharge 
for edible oils in any container. 

This measure was taken because of the 
present shortage of edible oils in Bolivia. 

|For announcement of the decree of May 
21, 1945, establishing, among other things, 


the varying scale of import duties on edible 
oils see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


7, 1945. ] 
Brazil 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy, 


Rio de Janeiro 


Business in both domestic and im- 
ported goods continued active through 
the first 10 days of July. There is no 
sign that inflation has as yet reached its 
peak in Brazil, and the tendency is for 
a further rise in prices. There are in- 
dications, however, that the volume of 
retail sales of some consumer goods are 
falling off. At Natal there has been a 
decided decrease in sales, because of the 
withdrawal of the United States Govern- 
ment personnel. A slight decline in new 
construction has been registered in im- 
portant business centers. Projects foi 
jointly owned apartment buildings are 
declining because of a tightening of 
financing facilities, and a number of 
constructors are said to be passing 
through a critical period because of the 
continued rise in prices of building ma- 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 











Dutch Establish Training 
Institute for Foreign 
Service 


Several large industrial enter- 
prises in the Netherlands, in con- 
junction with the Government 
authorities concerned, have estab- 
lished a Training Institute for 
Foreign Service (“Nederlandsch 
Opleidinginstituut voor Buiten- 
landschen Dienst’), according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The 
Hague. 

This institute is to prepare young 
Netherlanders for commerce and 
industry, for the diplomatic serv- 
ice, for transportation, banking, 
journalism, and the hotel business, 
by intensive courses which will in- 
clude extended trips to foreign 
countries. 

Thus a Netherlands cerps of rep- 
resentatives is to be created which 
will “represent besides private in- 
terests the general interest of the 
Netherlands.” The main purpose 
of this institute will be ‘to recon- 
quer the position of the Nether- 
lands in the world’s markets and, 
if possible, to strengthen it.” 























terials. Projected extensive reconstruc- 
tion of the Mogiana Railway will shorten 
running time to 5 hours between Cam- 
pinas and Ribeirao Preto. Studies to 
stimulate production in that area have 
already begun. 

Foreign collections remain prompt, 
but it is reported that domestic collec- 
tions have slowed up a little, with an 
increasing number of firms requesting 
short extensions. In part, this is attrib- 
uted to the Government’s freezing of 
excess profits, which was decreed in 
April but has only recently been im- 
plemented through the actual deposit of 
funds. As a result of this situation 
credits are not being granted as liberally 
as before. Port conditions at Santos 
had improved slightly, but again fell off 
and some congestion prevails. 

Various sections of the Brazilian 
stamp-tax law were revised by a decree- 
law which becomes effective on July 29. 
The stamp tax on general unspecified 
documents was increased from 3 to 5 cru- 
zeiros per 1,000 cruzeiros of value. By 
other decree-laws, duty-free entry of 
portland cement was extended until De- 
cember 31, 1946, and exports of con- 
densed and dried milk were prohibited 
for 180 days from July 1. Export li- 
censes on manioc flour, bone glue, and 
hide glue are temporarily being denied 
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until the short supply situation in Brazil 
is alleviated. 

There have been no recent major de- 
velopments in industrial relations, and 
the labor situation is less tense. The 
National Confederation of Industry was 
authorized on June 25 to establish an 
Industrial and Social Service for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the welfare of the 
workers. The law calls for a contribution 
by employers in industry, transport, com- 
munications, and fishing, of 2 percent of 
total pay rolls beginning July 1, which 
will be used in the development of medi- 
cal, feeding, housing, educational, and 
recreational services. 

During June, Brazil’s coffee loadings 
totaled about 1,293,000 bags, including 
830,000 bags for the United States and 
295,000 for Europe, as against 1,421,000 
for the United States and 182,000 for 
Europe in May. Sales in Santos for the 
American market were extremely light 
through most of June, averaging hardly 
20,000 bags for successive 3-day periods. 
With the announcement on June 27 of 
the United States-Brazil Coffee Agree- 
ment, followed overnight by announce- 
ment of the continuation of the 3-cent 
United States import subsidy plus a 
2-cent increase in the ceiling price, sales 
registrations in Santos mounted to al- 
most 100,000 bags during June 28-30. 
Upon the suspension of OPA price con- 
trol] 2 days later, sales registrations in- 
creased to more than 900,000 for July 
2-4 and then registered approximately 
200,000 for July 5-8. From the level of 
66.50 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms on June 
26, the port quotation for Santos 4’s 
jumped to 71.30 cruzeiros on July 3 and 
continued upward to 74.80 cruzeiros on 
July 8, thereafter sagging momentarily; 
Rio 7’s made a comparable advance from 
40.30 to 43.80 and then to 44.80 cruzeiros. 

Final responsibilities were delegated on 
June 28 for those functions and services 
of the National Coffee Department 
(DNC) which are ruled to be indispensa- 
ble and which had not been liquidated 
during May and June. By the new 
decree-law, administration of the re- 
maining functions is transferred to a 
three-member Liquidating Commission 
(to which President Dutra subsequently 
named the outgoing president and secre- 
tary of the DNC), with directives to dis- 
pose of surplus property and to manage 
the Government-owned coffee stock. 
The 12-cruzeiro export tax was abolished, 
and regulations were approved for farm 
dispatch of coffees of the current harvest. 
These new regulations give the planter 
full license to dispatch coffee at his dis- 
cretion, but the DNC retains control of 
the inflow of dispatched coffees into 
ports, with only minor modifications in 
the previous port stock maximum level 
and in percentage quotas to govern the 
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participation of individual States in the 
inflow into port. 

During the first part of July the shelves 
of the grocers in Rio and Sao Paulo were 
practically stripped of coffee, the result 
of roasters’ disinclination to continue to 
buy coffees, quoted a year ago at 31.50 
cruzeiros and now at 44.80 cruzeiros for 
type 7, for roasting and vending at the 
unchanged retail ceiling price stipulated 
by the Federal Government. Roasters 
had managed to operate within this 
ceiling during the past year through the 
act of the DNC in providing about half 
of their green-coffee requirements out 
of the Government stock, at a price suf- 
ficiently low to average out their costs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portland Cement: Duty-Free Impor- 
tation Extended to December 31, 1946.— 
The suspension of import duties and 
other customs charges on portland ce- 
ment was extended to December 31, 1946, 
by Brazilian decree-law No. 9412. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


27, 1946, and earlier issues for notices of 
previous suspensions of duty on cement.| 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aircraft: Accumulated Quota of About 
100 Exempted From Import Duties and 
Other Charges.—The duty-free entry 
into Chile during 1946 of about 100 air- 
craft imported for the Aero Club of Chile, 
its affiliates, and active Chilean members 
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who are accredited pilots or student pi- 
lots, has been authorized by a Chilean 
decree of July 5, 1946. This represents 
an accumulation of all the duty-free en- 
try quotas unused during the war. These 
quotas were for 20 aircraft annually, 
when imported for the Aero Club of 
Chile or any member thereof having a 
pilot’s license, and are exempt from all 
import duties, storage charges, and cer- 
tain other taxes. This privilege was 
originally established by law No. 6338 of 
June 30, 1939. In order to qualify for 
the exemptions provided under the law, 
planes must arrive at Chilean customs 
with a certificate of airworthiness issued 
by the authorities of the country of 
origin. 

|See COMMERCE Reports of August 12, 1939, 
for an announcement of law 6338 authorizing 
the duty-free entry of 20 airplanes yearly.| 

Radio Receivers: Import Restriction to 
Those of Specified Wave-Band Range 
Postponed.—The ruling of the Chilean 
National Foreign Trade Council that 
only radio receivers with a wave-band 
range of 535 to 1605 kilocycles would be 
permitted importation, which was to 
have become effective in July 1946, has 
been postponed for 6 months, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, or until radio manufactur- 
ers are in a position to produce radio re- 
ceivers with the 535- to 1605-kilocycle 
band, if this date is earlier, according to 
a verbal statement of an official of the 
Chilean National Foreign Trade Council 
in Santiago. 

|For previous announcement of the ruling 
of the Chilean Nationa! Foreign Trade Coun- 




















times their prewar prices. 


tionately below normal. 


levels. Food fills shops to bulging. 
but few can buy. 








Living Costs in Rome; Enticing Food Display, But Question Is 


“What To Use for Money?” 


“What a lot of wonderful food!” foreigners exclaim when visiting outdoor 
markets in Rome. Not many notice (says the “‘UNRRA Monthly Review”) 
how little most customers buy. And they cannot know that, through currency 
depreciation, wages and salaries have risen to 10 or 15 times their prewar 
level, sugar costs 171 times its prewar price; butter 75 times; bacon 35 times; 
hard cheese 45 times; and bread, beyond the 7-ounce daily ration, 60 times; | 
or that little Giuseppe’s shoes cost 30 times and his father’s office shoes 57 | 


The illusion of plenty is created. Supply is above “demand,” but demand, 
in Rome, is a purely economic term and has little to do with need. Although 
the domestic supply of meat coming into Rome is nearly double that of 1 year 
ago, at least half of it remains unsold. At the office of the High Commissioner 
for Food it is stated that, though increasing supplies are coming into the city, 
withdrawals from the Municipal Central Cold Storage houses are propor- 


Explanation of this apparent oversupply, UNRRA says, lies in the fact that 
high costs of production, transport, insurance, and in increases in taxes keep 
meat and fish prices so high that the goods are unsalable at Italian income 
The Roman public looks at the display. 
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cil to restrict importation of radio receivers 
to those of 535- to 1605-kilocycle wave-band 
range see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


Colombia 


Airgram From U. 8S. Embassy 
at Bogota 


Colombian businessmen are WoOt!rying 
alternately about the depletion of the 
country’s balance of gold and exchange. 
or about the dangers of inflation causeq 
by an excess of currency and exchange. 
The record for the first 6 months of 194g 
showed that the inflationary trend re- 
mained the principal problem. Although 
imports were heavy, they were limited 
by local import-license restrictions and 
by scarcities of commodities abroad, re- 
sulting in a decrease in holdings of gold 
and exchange of only 8,611,000 pesos, 

The balance of payments also was un- 
favorable for the 6-month period, but 
only to the extent of $1,982,000. Tota! 
purchases of exchange during the period 
amounted to $106,494,000, and sales to 
$108,476,000. 

Bank clearings in Colombia during 
May were 28 percent above those for the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year and 12 percent above those for April 
1946. Production of gold continued to 
decline, the total for the first 5 months 
of 1946 being 17 percent below that for 
the corresponding period of 1945. Pro- 
duction of petroleum is increasing con- 
stantly, the total for the first 5 months 
exceeding that of 1945 by more than 10 
percent. 

The new shipping company which has 
been in the process of organization for 
several months was established legally 
during June. The company will be 
known as the Flota Mercante Gran- 
colombiana and will have headquarters 
in Bogota. The capital of $20,000,000 
has been subscribed, 45 percent each by 
Colombia and Venezuela, and 10 percent 
by Ecuador. 

Transportation conditions improved 
substantially during May. Shipments of 
import cargo from Buenaventura to the 
interior exceeds 30,000 tons. The newly 
opened highway from Buenaventura to 
Cali is accommodating a steadily mount- 
ing volume of traffic. The Government 
has signed a contract for enlarging docks 
and warehouses of the port of Buena- 
ventura to approximately twice the 
present capacity. 

Conditions along the Magdalena River 
have improved, although seasonal inter- 
ruptions may occur if the present 
drought continues. 

The previously authorized increase in 
the gasoline tax of 5 centavos per gallon 
became effective during June and is 
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expected to produce approximately 3,- 
900,000 pesos per annum in additional 
revenue. 

Developments in aviation occurred 
rapidly and continuously during June. 
Existing companies increased capital; 
new companies were formed; domestic 
lines were extended, in one case to Lima, 
Peru; and a special flight of a Colom- 
bian commercial plane to Paris, France, 
was announced. 

A Colombian mission headed by the 
director of the Institute of Industrial 
Development (Instituto de Fomento In- 
dustrial) left for Rio de Janeiro to nego- 
tiate with the Belga-Mineira and Volta 
Redonda groups of industrialists for the 
formation of a Colombian enterprise to 
develop the iron and steel project at 
Paz del Rio. 

Following the announcement of the 
increase of 2 cents in the ceiling prices 
of coffee, interior buying prices were 
raised by the National Federation of 
Coffee Growers to levels approximately 
equivalent to new ceilings plus subsidy. 
Reports concerning crops were favorable 


generally. Exports of coffee during May , 


totaled 496,590 sacks, of which 439,360 
sacks went to the United States, 42,406 
to Canada, 11,424 to Sweden, 2,327 to 
Chile, 578 to Switzerland, and 495 to 


Italy. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Books of Specified Types Imported Into 
Cuba From the United States Free of 
Duty and Taxes.—Books relating to po- 
litical, economic and social sciences, his- 
torical investigations, medicine and any 
other science, as well as to techniques 
applicable to agriculture and industry, 
and books of any other literary class, will 
be admitted into Cuba free of import 
duty, consular fees, and other import 
taxes when imported from the United 
States, according to a resolution of the 
Cuban Ministry of Finance published in 
the Official Gazette of June 19, 1946. 

[This privilege was granted to Mexico by 
decree No. 2620 of September 17, 1945, and 
under the terms of the Cuba-United States 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement was extended to 
the United States by the above-mentioned 
resolution. | 

Gross Sales Tax Amended.—Decree No. 
643 of March 27, 1946, which amended 
the Cuban gross sales tax extensively 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
25, 1946) , has been amended by decree No. 
1221 of May 26, 1946. 

Article VII of decree No. 643 has been 
extended to include essential medicines 
in the category of essential foodstuffs 
and thus subject to a tax of 6 percent 
rather than 9 percent. The Ministry of 
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Commission. 


of the Guatemalan Government. 


deposits of lead, zinc, and copper. 


the report continues. 


spar for glass. 


prospects, and other suggestions. 


ment Commission, Washington, D. C. 








Guatemala Offers Prospects for Producing Scarce Minerals, 
IADC Avers 


Guatemala offers prospects for producing minerals which are becoming 
exhausted in the United States and which are not too plentiful in the Western 
Hemisphere, according to a report of the Inter-American Development 


This report on the Utilization of the Mineral Resources of the Republic 
of Guatemala was prepared by Blandford C. Burgess, mineralogist, under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Development Commission at the request 


While gold, silver, and chromite are mined in Guatemala, the report states 
that the best chances for new development of metallic minerals are the 


“It is possible that iron and petroleum may be found in sizable deposits,” 
“Tron deposits in the Department of Chiquimula are 
being examined by representatives of a large steel company with a view to 
determine the quantity. The quality is good.” 

Mica and quartz crystals may be further developed, according to the 
report, which adds: “Among the other nonmetallic minerals which may offer 
opportunities for commercial development are lime and other building ma- 
terials, clays, feldspar and silica for pottery; and silica, limestone, and feld- 
It is possible also that important deposits may be found of 
bauxite, clays, silica, and magnesite suitable for refractories.” 

The report contains recommendations for eliminating the obstacles in 
the way of development of the country’s mineral resources, such as enact- 
ment of a new mining code, further development of the highway system, 
governmental assistance to encourage the opening up of small mines and 


The Guatemalan Government already has begun taking action on these 
recommendations and has enacted a new mining code. 
Copies of the Burgess report are available at the Inter-American Develop- 

















Health and Social Welfare is empowered 
to determine what medicines are deemed 
to be essential. Article VII is further 
amended to include insecticides and 
fungicides for agriculture and cattle rais- 
ing as commodities subject to the tax of 
6 percent rather than 9 percent. As is 
the case with fertilizers and animal feeds, 
the commodities subject to the lower tax 
are to be determined by the Ministry of 
the Treasury with the recommendation 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Domes- 
tically produced salt is also added to the 
list of commodities subject to the 6- 
percent tax. 

Section II of article VII is amended to 
include among those articles subject to 
a tax of 2.75 percent the rolling stock of 
public-service companies. Importers of 
machinery and accessories, and fuels and 
lubricants are required to file a sworn 
statement showing by percentages the 
uses to which the articles are to be put. 
They shall then present proof within 180 
days (extensions may be permitted in 
some cases) that the commodities which 
were subject to the reduced rate were 
used in the manner prescribed. They 


must deposit the full tax of 9 percent 
which amount shall be subject to read- 
justment. 

Article VIII, which provides tax exemp- 
tions for raw materials to be used by in- 
dustry, is amended to include as ex- 
empted from the tax containers of raw 
materials which are not reusable. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle: Importation Prohibited from 
Countries and Zones Where Certain 
Cattle Diseases Exist—The importation 
into Ecuador of cattle from all zones and 
countries where certain cattle diseases 
are known to exist, including hoof-and- 
mouth disease, has been prohibited by 
decree No. 868 of May 22, 1946, published 
in the Ecuadoran press on May 24, 1946, 
and to become effective when published 
in the Registro Oficial. 

The Ecuadoran Livestock and Veteri- 
nary Bureau is charged with determin- 
ing those zones and countries in which 
the diseases in question exist. 
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each. 


demands have been satisfied. 





War Assets Administration’s Export Divisions 


Establishment of export divisions in Regional Offices at Boston, San Antonio, 
Houston, and San Francisco, was announced July 2 by the War Assets 


WAA said also that plans are under way to establish similar offices in the 
New Orleans and Seattle regions within the next 30 days. 
said that the New York Region export division, which has been in operation 
for several months, has been averaging sales to the export trade of more 
than half a million dollars per month. 

The Washington export division reported today that 33,000 feet of 24- and 
36-inch steel culverts, in oversupply, have been sold to Peru for use in connec- 
tion with the Pan-American Highway. 

The New York export division also reported today the sale of 330 gondola 
cars, 66-inch gage, for shipment to Portugal. 
India and unusable in the United States, where the standard gage is 56 inches, 
these gondola cars were sold for $140,250. Their acquisition cost was $1,700 


WAA officials said that exporters are showing more interest in surplus prop- 
erty since WAA has established the exporter as a normal channel of trade 
and has qualified him so that he can buy at sales-at-site and wherever the 
material is sold after the priority holders have been served and domestic 


Meanwhile, WAA 
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Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


PRICES AND CosT OF LIVING 


The year 1945 was marked by a general 
steady increase in the over-all inflation- 
ary trend which characterized Egyptian 
economy during the war years. Circula- 
tion of paper money at the end of 1945 
exceeded prewar circulation by more 
than 600 percent, while bank deposits 
increased approximately 750 percent. 
There was a 2l-percent increase of 
money in circulation during 1945. Basic 
security for money in circulation and 
bank deposits continued to be largely 
British Treasury bills. Security values 
continued to increase until just before the 
close of the year, when a slight drop in 
quotations occurred. 

Wholesale-price and _ cost-of-living 
indexes (June-August 1939=100) fell off 
slightly in the late spring and early sum- 
mer, but later resumed an upward trend. 
The wholesale-price index reached 334 
in February, fell to 327 in May, and at the 
end of the year was about 335. Like- 
wise, the cost-of-living index rose to 296 
in March, declined to 290 for May and 
June, and climbed to 309 at the close of 
the year. 

There seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect of lower prices in Egypt. Although 
goods are becoming available in increas- 
ing volume, retail-price control remains 
ineffective. Relatively cheap foreign 
goods reach the Egyptian market at close 
to the high prevailing prices. 


BUDGETARY PROVISIONS 


The State budget estimates for 1945-46 
were balanced at £E89,968,000 ($372,330,- 
000), 17 percent above the 1944-45 
budget, but they did not include items of 
extraordinary expenditure in connection 
with the five-year plan, the electrifica- 
tion project, and the cotton-crop pur- 
chase program. Receipts from customs 
rose steadily over estimates throughout 
the fiscal year, because of relaxation of 
import restrictions and the arrival of 
machinery and spare parts ordered by 
Egyptian factories during the war, and 
are expected to bring receipts from this 
source to 40 percent of normal expendi- 
tures for the year. Income from the 
Government-owned railways is estimated 
to yield another 10 percent. Other im- 
portant sources of revenue are taxes on 
real estate, income, movable property, 
and excess profits. 

Subsequent to the passage of the reg- 
ular budget legislation, additional large 
sums were allocated for expenditures 
over and above normal budgeting re- 
quirements. The first of these was the 
provision of approximately $100,000,000 
for initiation of the first year of opera- 
tion of the five-year plan. It is expected 
that expenditures during the 5-year 
period will approximate $475,000,000. 
The more urgent parts of the program, 
for which provision is made through the 
initial allocation, include the building of 
roads, filling of swamps, improvement of 
the Cairo drainage system, governmental 
participation in an industrial credit 


bank, purchase of Allied military work- 
shops, building of schools and hospitals, 
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new irrigation and drainage schemes 
extension of water purification Projects, 
and improvements in the State railway 
system. 

Another project for which budgetary 
provision was made was the Aswan hy- 
droelectric scheme. At the close of the 
year, plans and specifications for the 
hydroelectric plant were undergoing final 
revision. 

A further item of expenditure during 
the year was occasioned by the Govern. 
ment’s support prices for cotton. The 
support prices for the 1944 cotton crop 
(in effect until September 30, 1945) were 
increased for the 1945 crop by a flat 19 
percent for all varieties and grades. In 
addition, at the commencement of the 
1945-46 marketing season, the Egyptian 
export tax on cotton, amounting to 2 
piasters per cantar, was removed with re- 
spect to the new crop but was retained 
for cotton from the 1944 and earlier 
crops. Exports of cotton have fallen 
below the level maintained last year 
despite a partial reopening of European 
markets, mainly as a result of decreased 
exports to the United Kingdom and to 
India, both of which began the year with 
very large stocks of Egyptian cotton. 

At the end of 1945, the Government 
had purchased about 30 percent of the 
current year’s crop, with prospects of 
obtaining about 67 percent of the total 
year’s production by the end of the mar- 
keting year. Total outlay in this con- 
nection was estimated at $145,000,000, 
Prospects with respect to the longer- 
staple varieties were particularly gloomy, 
mainly as a consequence of negligible 
domestic consumption of the Karnak 
variety. There was considerable agita- 
tion in informed circles for a limitation 
of the area of Karnak in 1946. The pos- 
sibility of increasing exports of cotton by 
means of barter was given considerable 
attention by the Government during ths 
latter part of 1945, but the set of regula- 
tions was not published until January 
1946. Barter transactions are not ex- 
pected to affect greatly exports of cot- 
ton to hard-currency countries, as it has 
been ruled that the value of goods im- 
ported under such arrangements must 
be deducted from Egypt’s hard-currency 
allocation. The possibility of granting 
credits to foreign countries for the pur- 
chase of Egyptian cotton has also re- 
ceived some attention. 

From the aforementioned expendi- 
tures, it appeared that the normal budget 
of $372,000,000 would be exceeded by 
about $257,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1946. It is indicated that 
the proposed budget for 1946-47 will be 
somewhat higher than the current year’s 
budget; proposed expenditures and re- 
ceipts are estimated at about $400,000- 
000. Expenditures under the five-year 
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plan are also expected to increase about 
$20,000,000 over the present $100,000,- 
000 allocation. 


AGRICULTURE 


Important factors affecting agricul- 
tural production in 1945 were the supply 
of nitrate fertilizer and Government reg- 
ulations specifying the land areas which 
could be devoted to various crops. War- 
time regulations have affected produc- 
tion not only by increasing the area un- 
der food crops, but also, as a result of 
the disruption of the usual crop rotations, 
by reducing yields per feddan. Alloca- 
tions of fertilizer were substantially in- 
creased for most crops in 1945, with a 
consequent substantial increase in yield 
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cotton, Egypt’s most important export 
product, received no allocation of fer- 
tilizer, but considerable quantities were 
diverted by the cultivators to cotton from 
allocations made to other crops. Regu- 
lations on the amount of land to be de- 
voted to winter cereals remained about 
the same as for the preceding year, while 
the area which could be devoted to cotton 
was increased from 22 percent to 27 per- 
cent in the Northern Delta, and from 15 
percent to 20 percent in the remainder of 
Egypt, except in the basin lands of Mid- 
dle and Upper Egypt, where cultivation 
was prohibited in both years. 

The production of major crops and the 
area planted in Egypt during 1944 and 
1945 (the year applies to year of harvest) 








per feddan. As in the earlier war years, are shown in the accompanying table: 
Production Area (000 feddans !) 
{ ro} SSS 
Unit 1944 1945 1944 1945 

Corn... Ardeb 2 11, 134, 958 12, 065, 000 1, 890 1, 873 
Wheat do? 6, 306, 802 7, 881, 000 1, 651 1, 647 
Barley... -- do.2_. 1, 890, 039 2, 180, 000 331 | 359 
Grain sorghum do.?_. 5, 454, 2090 5, 267, 000 728 683 
Rice (paddy) Dariba 3 862, 0O1 904, 000 620 | 640 
Beans_.... - Ardeb 2__: 2, 079, 976 1, 989, 000 425 392 
Lentils_- do? 322, 601 330, 000 81 75 
Fenugreek do.2. 191, 163 215, 000 52 55 
Sugarcane Metric ton 4 167, 050 4 172, 527 8&7 ba] 
Onions Cantar 5 2, 585, 218 3, 427, 000 21 26 
Cotton (lint do.5 4, 640, 262 5, 265, 000 853 982 
Cottonseed . . Metric ton 385, 855 441, 000 ; ES 
Clover — wee ‘ — 1, 965 1, 875 

1] feddan=1.038 acres. 

11 ardeb weighs as follows: Corn and grain sorghum, 140 kilograms; wheat, 150 kilograms; barley, 120 kilograms; 
beans and fenugreek, 155 kilograms; lentils, 160 kilograms. 

§1 dariba of paddy rice weighs 945 kilograms 

4 Metric tons of raw sugar 

$1 cantar weighs 44.928 kilograms 
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Certification Requirements for Shipments to the Republic 
of the Philippines 


To avoid payment of import duties on shipments to the Philippine Com- 
monwealth it was formerly necessary for commercial invoices to bear the 
certification that the articles were the growth, product, or manufacture of 
the United States, and that no drawback of import duties had been claimed 
Free entry into the Philippines also depended upon shipment of 
the product on a through bill of lading. 

Under terms of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, Public Law 371, 79th 
Congress, the claim of drawback of United States import duty does not 
prevent free entry of the article into the Philippines, and the requirement 
that exports must be shipped on a through bill of lading also is eliminated. 
Free entry is confined simply to “United States articles,” which are specifi- 
cally defined in the law as products of the United States containing no more 


The United States Embassy at Manila—established July 4, 1946, with the 
inauguration of the Republic of the Philippines—has advised that commercial 
invoices should now bear certification that goods are the growth or product 
of the United States, whether or not they contain more than 20 percent by 
value of foreign materials as defined in the law. 
Sworn to before a Collector or Deputy Collector of Customs. 
quirements concerning direct shipment and drawback of United States duty 
need no longer be mentioned. Copies of Public Law 371 may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at 10 cents each, and a summary of the law is available, free of 
charge, at the Department of Commerce or any of its Field Offices. 


The certification must be 
Previous re- 
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The food supply situation on the whole 
was good, with an increased wheat yield, 
abundant crops of summer grains, and 
the supplies of other important food 
crops adequate by Egyptian standards. 
Although high prices of meat during the 
war resulted in some depletion of live- 
stock during the early war years, num- 
bers have remained approximately con- 
stant during the last 2 years. The vege- 
table-oil deficit, which has existed since 
the restriction of the cotton area in 
1942, was met largely by imports of ¢ot- 
tonseed from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Cottonseed-oil was rationed throughout 
the year. 

LABOR 


One of the principal labor concerns of 
the Egyptian Government at the end of 
1945 was the increasing prospect of un- 
employment as workers employed by the 
Allied military were released from their 
wartime tasks. Approximately 300,000 
Egyptians had been employed by the 
British and American Armies in arsenals, 
workshops, transportation, factories, and 
shipyards. The British, who employed 
the majority of these workers (about 
235,000) , had dismissed 36,442 by Decem- 
ber 1, and the Americans about 6,000. A 
number of these workers acquired vary- 
ing degrees of skill during their employ- 
ment and cannot readily be placed in 
Egypt’s slowly developing industries. 
Ordinary workers from the farming com- 
munities are having difficulty in being 
reabsorbed in the already overcrowded 
agricultural economy. The majority of 
unemployed industrial workers do not 
care to return to the farms, having ex- 
perienced higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. (The average income of 
the Egyptian fellah is approximately 
£E20 ($83) per annum.) 

Other industrial employment, also fell 
during 1945, and further decreases must 
be expected as imported goods become 
more readily available. 

One development in 1945, which fur- 
nishes a measure of unemployment re- 
lief, was the decision of the British and 
American Armies to abide by Egyptian 
law No. 41 of 1944, providing for 10 days’ 
indemnity per year of service. The five- 
year plan appears to offer some possi- 
bility of absorbing a part of the unem- 
ployed in worth-while projects. 

No new labor legislation was enacted 
in 1945, but several projects were de- 
veloped and are under consideration. 
One of the most important of these, be- 
cause of its effect on employment, was 
the proposed company law, which pro- 
vides that 90 percent of a company’s 
employees must be Egyptian subjects 
and that 60 percent of the gross amount 
for salaries must go to Egyptians. 
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The latest figures on trade unions 
and their memberships showed an in- 
crease in the number of unions from 357 
in April 1944 to 473 in August, 1945. 
Membership declined from 115,000 to 
94,040. There were no serious strikes 
during the year, although a number of 
short strikes caused temporary work 
stoppage in several industries. 

Egyptian representatives were sent to 
the World Trade Union Conference and 
to the International Labor Organization 
Conference, held in Paris in September 
and October. Egypt was given a seat 
on the governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and played a 
leading role in obtaining the confer- 
ence’s approval of a Middle East regional 
conference to be held at Cairo in 1947. 

Arrangements were made by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Social Affairs and 
the British Ministry of Labor to send a 
group of workers to England for train- 
ing in labor and trade-union affairs. 
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INDUSTRY 


Although Egypt remains largely an 
agricultural country, industry received 
considerable stimulus during the war 
years. Many groups—governmental, 
commercial, and educational—now look 
to an expanding industrial economy to 
play an important part in Egyptian de- 
velopment. This trend is strongly na- 
tionalistic; while some outside help and 
assistance is required and desired, Egypt 
does not want foreign industrial pene- 
tration. The proposed company law is 
expected to have a restraining effect on 
foreign commercial companies through 
its limitations on the use of foreign cap- 
ital and foreign labor. 

Postwar plans advocated the acquisi- 
tion of military workshops and their 
utilization for Egyptian industrial pur- 
poses and as a Means of preventing un- 
employment. The Government appears 
to be leaning toward a policy of protec- 
tion for Egyptian industry, with the 











Accommodations for American Businessmen in Manila Scarce 








The United States Army has withdrawn all billeting, messing, and transportation 
facilities formerly made available for American businessmen arriving in the Philip- 
pines, according to recent reports from the American Embassy at Manila. There 
is no civilian Government agency offering accommodations of any kind, and busi- 
nessmen proceeding to Manila should, therefore, obtain confirmed reservations at 
the Manila Hotel, or make other definite arrangements before departure from the 
United States. 

The only hotel in Manila which may be regarded as suitable for American business- 
men is the Manila Hotel. From June 15 to July 15, 1946, the entire structure was 
reserved for official guests of the Philippine Government during the ceremonies in 
connection with Independence celebrations. It was hoped that after mid-July 
about 140 rooms would be available for commercial purposes. While it was the plan 
to hold a number of rooms for transients, strong demand for permanent accommoda- 
tions at the hotel from members of the Philippine Congress and other governmental 
figures was expected, as well as from American businessmen who lived in the Manila 
Hotel in the past and cannot find homes in the city. It was also anticipated that 
wealthy landowners from Central Luzon might prefer residence in overcrowded 
Manila to living in the provinces where labor unrest is prevalent. The manager of 
the hotel has stressed the importance of American businessmen making reservations 
by telegraph before leaving the United States. Prior to June 15 rates at the Manila 
Hotel were $6 a day for single rooms and $9 a day for double rooms. In two dormi- 
tories 8 or 9 men were accommodated at a charge of $5 a night each. 

Aside from the Manila Hotel the only hotels regularly open to civilians are struc- 
tures in bad condition which would hardly be regarded as suitable by even the most 
tolerant businessmen. The Avenue Hotel, conveniently located in the business 
district, is controlled by the United States Army, which has given no indication when 
the hotel may be released for commercial purposes. Several apartment buildings 
and houses are also held by the Army, and, while these accommodations were leased 
for “the duration plus 6 months,” Army billeting authorities maintain that the war 
will not be over until the signing of a peace treaty, and discourage any hope that 
accommodations held by the military will be made available for civilians in the near 
future. 

Adequate meals were served at the Manila Hotel in June at the rate of $1.50 for 
breakfast, $2 for lunch, and $2.50 for dinner, with no daily or monthly rates. Meals 
at a number of restaurants were available at somewhat higher rates, generally averag- 
ing around $2 for breakfast, from $2.50 to $3 for lunch, and $3 to $4 for dinner. 

Although Manila streets are crowded with busses and native vehicles, American 
businessmen doubtless would find the transportation afforded uncomfortable and 
generally unsatisfactory. Taxicab service is still negligible. It would, therefore, 
be desirable for businessmen to bring their own cars to the Philippines if possible. 
Service stations operated by some of the principal automobile distributors carry 
limited stocks of repair parts and tires, and are able to effect ordinary repairs. 
Ration cards are available for American businessmen, permitting them to purchase 
gasoline at 21 centavos a liter (approximately $US0.40 a gallon). Chauffeurs can be 
hired at $50 a month, plus food, or $75 a month without food. 
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prospect of increased duties on finisheg 
articles made in Egypt and lowered 
duties on the necessary machinery ang 
raw materials with which to produce. 
The Government is also actively assist. 
ing industrial development through the 
creation of an industrial bank and qe. 
velopment of the Aswan project to pro. 
vide a source of cheap electric power in 
Upper Egypt. 

The first, and last, industrial censys 
of Egypt was taken in 1937 and publisheg 
in 1942. Capitalization of Egyptian in. 
dustrialization by major industrial sub. 
divisions showed 23 percent in tobaceo 
industries, 10 percent in the production 
and distribution of power and light, 9 
percent in transport, 9'2 percent in tex. 
tiles, 8 percent in vegetable products, 
6 percent in printing and photography, 
5 percent in construction of materials 
and ceramics, and 2912 percent in al 
others. About 8112 percent of all indus- 
trial establishments had a Capitalization 
of less than £E50. A new industria] 
census was ordered and commenced in 
1945 and is expected to provide valuable 
information regarding the present de- 
velopment of industry. 

New industrial companies were au- 
thorized during the year to operate in the 
following fields: river transport, refrig- 
eration, petroleum distribution, frosted 
foods, glass and porcelain, rice milling, 
starch and glucose manufacture, ship 
construction and repair, sale of chemical 
products, manufacture and sale of elec- 
trical appliances, electric-power pro- 
duction, cotton dealing, automobile 
transport, publishing, and textile spin- 
ning, weaving, and dyeing. 


LEGISLATION AND DECREES 


Measures designed to increase Govern- 
ment revenue included increased duties 
and consumption taxes on certain luxury 
items including whisky, gin, brandy, beer, 
and wine; a general 10-percent increase 
in duties and consumption taxes; and an 
increase of 1 percent in the additional 
ad valorem duty on tobacco and increased 
duties on leaf tobacco. Other financial 
measures included some tax relief for 
small agricultural proprietors by ex- 
empting from payment the first £E2 of 
any tax under £E10, and a new bank- 
ruptcy law providing for voluntary ap- 
plication for delay and for partial pay- 
ment on the part of debtors. New regu- 
lations were issued governing the sale of 
securities. Price regulations were issued 
for various yarns and articles of cloth- 
ing. The price of chemicals was reduced. 

In November the Government put into 
effect a reduction of 50 percent on rail- 
road freight rates for cotton. Other 


measures included the abrogation of 
laws providing State insurance covering 
cotton and cottonseed against loss from 
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acts of war, and the establishment of a 
cotton purchasing committee charged 
with the purchase and sale of the 1945-46 
cotton crop as a support measure for the 
10-percent price increase established by 
the Government in July. Growers of 
parley, wheat, and corn were required to 
deliver certain portions of their crop to 
the Government at fixed prices. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade improved considerably 
during the spring and summer months 
of the year, especially as regards exports. 
It appeared that the year might end with 
an export balance for the first time since 
1937. However, balances for the last 4 
months were heavily on the import side, 
because of a sharp drop in cotton sales. 
The result was that the import balance 
amounted to about $60,000,000 for the 
year, compared with the 1944 balance of 
$83 000,000. 

Egypt’s imports were larger in point of 
value ($247,000,000) than in any other 
year in the country’s history. American 
goods continued in heavy demand, be- 
cause of their lower cost and because of: 
supply difficulties from other areas. The 
chief obstacle to expanded imports from 
the United States continued to be the 
scarcity of dollar exchange. The end of 
the war brought a considerable increase 
in British trade activities. A British 
good-will trade mission, arriving in Cairo 
late in November, spent some time in 
studying means of expanding trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt. 

The 1945 Anglo-Egyptian financial 
agreement provided over $30,000,000 in 
scarce currencies for imports of goods 
during the year, plus additional allow- 
ances for freight and insurance and pos- 
sible price increases. An _ extension 
agreement was then concluded covering 
the first 3 months of 1946, with a slight 
increase in the quantity of scarce curren- 
cies available for licensing. (The agree- 
ment recently reached is for 12 months 
ending March 31, 1947. Provision is 
made that extension of the agreement 
shall not be prejudicial to Egypt’s rights 
and obligations as a member of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund or the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. A further provision pro- 
vides for its revision in case of nonratifi- 
cation of the Anglo-American financial 
agreement.) 

During the first 11 months of 1945, the 
Egyptian import-control authorities is- 
sued permits for the importation of goods 
from scarce currency countries, valued 
at £E7,157,460 ($29,622,937), leaving 
£E7,105,119 available for licensing during 
the final month. About 74 percent of 
all scarce currency permits were issued 
against the United States as a loading 
area. Approximately 25 percent of the 
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New Highway in Mexico | 
Taps Picturesque Region 


Agricultural products may now 
be transported to Mexico City from 
nine nearby settlements via hard- 
surfaced highway instead of on 
the backs of natives or in ox carts. 
The highway between La Noria and 
Milpa Alta was recently completed. 
La Noria is a small station stop on 
the Mexico City-Xochimilco subur- 
ban tramway line, and Milpa Alta 
is one of the larger rural settle- 
ments in the southern section of 
the Valley of Mexico. 
l| It is claimed that not even the 
Spanish Conquistadores ventured 
into these regions and that, until 
the completion of this 17-mile 
highway, they have been practi- 
cally inaccessible although located 
so near to the capital city. The 
original Indian language, Nahoa, 
is still spoken, and primitive meth- 
| ods of cultivation are practiced. iI 

The highway passes through 
nine settlements with an urban 
population of 11,420. Its total cost 
was approximately 2,543,000 pesos 
($524,329 in U. S. currency). This 
construction is part of the Federal 
District’s highway program to link 
the surrounding settlements with 
the capital. 


























total scarce currency allocation went for 
machinery, 12 percent for base metals, 
114% percent for tobacco, 10 percent for 
paper, and 9 percent for pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

A ministerial decree issued in Novem- 
ber exempted Syria, Lebanon, Trans- 
jordan, Iraq, Hedjaz, Yemen, Aden, Cy- 
prus, Malta, Syria, and Eritrea from the 
necessity of import licenses for all mer- 
chandise and products. The decree also 
exempted Palestine products (except 
oranges) and Abyssinian products (ex- 
cept gold) from import-license require- 
ments. Merchandise and products, with 
the exception of certain articles still in 
world short supply (certain foods and 
strategic materials such as rubber, tea, 
newsprint, hides, lead, and jute), were 
exempted from import-license require- 
ments when imported from the United 
Kingdom, Eire, India, Union of South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, coun- 
tries under British mandate, and all 
British colonies. 

A subsequent decree of December 3 
required that import permits be ob- 
tained for all goods imported from Pal- 
estine, whether produced in or shipped 
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from Palestine, and provided that all 
goods coming from Palestine not covered 
by permits should be confiscated. A large 
part of Egypt’s imports from Palestine 
consists of fuel oil valued at about £E3,- 
000,000; as this product comes from the 
non-Zionist Consolidated Oil Refineries, 
some two-thirds of Palestine’s exports to 
Egypt are not affected by the boycott. 


France 


Economic Conditions 


Plans for the Economic and Social 
Development of Oversea Territories Au- 
thorized ; Colonial Fund To Finance Plans 
Established.—Ten-year plans for the 
economic and social development of the 
oversea territories of France have been 
authorized and a colonial fund to finance 
these plans has been established by law 
No. 46-860 of April 30, 1946, published 
in the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public on May 1. 

The law which was adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on April 12 pro- 
vides that, within a period of 6 months, 
the Minister of Oversea France is to 
draw up 10-year plans for economic and 
social development in all the territories 
under his jurisdiction. The broad ob- 
jective of these plans will be to effect, in 
each of the territories, the moderniza- 
tion of public and private equipment and 
the integration of production, trans- 
formation, circulation, and utilization of 
all resources of these areas. Each plan 
is to be designed, on the one hand, to 
satisfy the needs and to promote the 
social progress of the native population 
in the area concerned, and, on the other, 
to contribute, in conformity with plans 
established by the General Commissariat 
on Planning, to the execution of pro- 
grams for the reconstitution and de- 
velopment of the economy of continenta: 
and oversea France, as regards both 
domestic and foreign affairs. The colo- 
nial development plans are to be ap- 
proved by decrees, issued in the Council 
of Ministers, upon the report of the 
Minister of Oversea France, after advice 
of local authorities and the Council on 
Planning. 

To facilitate the preparation and ex- 
ecution of these plans, the Minister of 
Oversea France (or authorities delegated 
by him) is invested with the power to 
orient and coordinate the activities of 
private interests, and to make up for 
their deficiencies, if the need arises, by 
taking the necessary measures for the 
accomplishment of the programs. Spe- 
cifically, the Minister of Oversea France 
is empowered to: 


1. Create, in one or more territories, State 
corporations which will have all the attri- 
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butes of private commercial or industrial 
enterprises. 

2. Promote or authorize the establishment 
of mixed corporations in which the State, 
public collectivities of oversea France, or 
public establishments of the said territories 
would possess majority control. 

8. Subject to prior authorization, the crea- 


tion or extension of any private enterprise _ 


whose activities might directly or indirectly 
affect the execution of the plans. 

4. Place the administration of these same 
enterprises under the control of the public 
power. 

5. Unite, in one or more territories, the 
activities of the afore-mentioned public and 
private interests in councils, which will have 
for their duty the establishment of the 
necessary equilibrium between human needs, 
and the development, utilization, and pres- 
ervation of natural resources. 

To finance the 10-year plans prepared 
by the Minister of Oversea France, the 
law established an Investment Fund for 
the Economic and Social Development 
of the Oversea Territories, which is to 
be provided with funds by annual appro- 
priations from the French Treasury, by 
contributions from the oversea territories 
voted by the local assemblies, and by 
long-term, low-interest advances from 
the Central Finance Office of Oversea 
France (Caisse Centrale de la France 
d’Outre-Mer). Contributions made to 
this fund by a given territory may not, 
however, be used to finance a program of 
development in another territory with- 
out the contributor’s consent. The fund 
. itself is to be administered by the Cen- 
tral Finance Office of Oversea France, 
under the control of and in conformity 
with instructions issued by a Directing 
Committee headed by the Minister of 
Oversea France. 

Although a colonial investment fund 
has long been advocated by some groups 
in France, the newly established fund 
may be somewhat delayed in functioning, 
inasmuch as colonial contributions to the 
fund must await the establishment of 
territorial assemblies, following ratifica- 
tion of the new constitution in France. 
Difficulties by both France and the over- 
sea territories in financing substantial 
contributions to the fund at the present 
time may also tend to moderate the 
fund’s initial rate of progress. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuel Oils: Import Duties Reduced.— 
Import duties were reduced in France on 
fuel oils included in tariff item No. 198 
ter 1 (subject to conditions of use fixed 
by decree) , effective June 15, by an order 
of the Minister of Finance of June 7, 
1946, published in the Journal Officiel of 
June 8. 

Import duties were reduced in the gen- 
eral rate from 30 francs to 6 francs per 
100 kilograms net weight, and in the 
minimum rate which applies to the 
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United States, from 10 francs to 2 francs 
per 100 kilograms net weight. 

The present order does not, however, 
apply to Algeria. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 20, 1945, for notice of order increasing im- 
port duties on fuel oils.] 


Guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Tires and Tubes: Restrictions on Sales 
Lifted; Tire Distribution Committee 
Abolished.—The Guatemalan Govern- 
ment lifted all restrictions on the sale 
of pneumatic tires and tubes for bicycles, 
motorbicycles, and motorcycles by a 
Presidential resolution published and ef- 
fective May 15, 1946. All classes of tires 
and tubes for motorized vehicles were 
removed from distribution control by a 
subsequent order of June 27, effective 
July 1, 1946. A license from the Office 
of Economic Stabilization is no longer 
required for the sale of these products. 
However, importers must submit a report 
giving details of their importations of 
tires and tubes, before sales may be 
legalized. Importers must also render 
daily reports to the Office of Economic 
Stabilization on their sales of tires and 
tubes. Control of prices remains as be- 
fore, that is, the maximum profit al- 
lowed merchants may not exceed 30 per- 
cent of the net landed cost. 

The Distribution Committee for tires 
and motor vehicles set up under an 
earlier Executive order was abolished by 
the Guatemalan Government under an 
order of June 12, published June 17, 
1946. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Surcharge Increased.—The 
Guatemalan Government has increased 
the customs surcharge on parcel-post 
shipments to 10 percent of the duty. 
This action was taken by Legislative de- 
cree No. 238 of May 18, published June 
5, 1946, effective 15 days thereafter. This 
abrogates the decree of October 20, 1942, 
which had reduced the surcharge to 5 
percent of duty for the duration of the 
war. 


{For announcement of decree of 1942, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 14, 


1942. ] 
Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lard Substitutes: Import Duty Tem- 
porarily Reduced.—The Haitian customs 
duty on imports of lard substitutes or 
imitations, including those of vegetable 
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origin, and lard compounds, whatever 
the packing, has been reduced tem. 
porarily to 0.20 gourde ($0.04 in J, 8. 
currency) per net kilogram by a decree 
of the Military Executive Committee 
published in Le Moniteur of June 10, 
1946, to be effective from the day fo. 
lowing the publication of the decree untij 
June 1, 1947. (The old rate was 049 
gourde per net kilogram.) 

A surtax of 20 percent of the import 
duty is applicable to the above items. 


India 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Registration of Proposed Imports No 
Longer Required for All Categories of 
Capital Goods.—A Press Note issued by 
the Government of India on July I, 
1946, announces the discontinuance in 
the case of all but exempted categories 
of the requirement that proposed im- 
ports of capital goods must be registered 
with the Chief Controller of Imports, 
Government of India, before applica- 
tions for import licenses will be con- 
sidered. 

Goods exempted from the relaxation 
of this control and for which import 
requirements must still be registered are: 
Iron and steel structures; wire rope and 
wire strand for use for ropeways, trans- 
mission lines, and so forth; certain prime 
movers, locomotives, machines, appara- 
tus, appliances, control gear, and so 
forth; and all types of complete machine 
tools covered by the schedule of the 
Machine Tool Control Order of 1941 ex- 
cept lathe chucks, magnetic chucks, drill 
chucks, rotary tables, dividing heads, tool 
post grinders, milling and _ indexing 
attachments, machine vises, synthetic 
graphite and amorphous carbon elec- 
trodes as used in electric furnaces for 
the production of iron, steel, ferro-alloy 
and nonferrous metals or for use in 
electrolytic processes and carbon furnace 
dinner blocks for use in electric furnaces 
for the production of ferro-alloys. 

Applications for registration of the 
goods for which registration is still re- 
quired, with the exception of cotton tex- 
tile machinery, must continue to be made 
to the Deputy Chief Controller of Im- 
ports, Bombay. Import licenses continue 
to be required for the goods exempted 
from the registration requirement. 

Previously, under an order of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, all machine tools of an f. 0. D. 
value in excess of 10,000 rupees ($3,000) 
and all other capital goods of an f. o. b. 
value in excess of 25,000 rupees ($7,500) 
imported into India after July 1, 1945, 
had to be registered with the Chief Con- 
troller of Imports and proof furnished 
of the acceptance of the order by a sup- 
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plier pefore applications for import li- 
censes would receive consideration by the 
India import licensing authorities. 

|For previous announcements on this sub- 


ject see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 23, 1944, and January 27 and March 


3, 1945.] 

Import Restrictions Further Liberal- 
ized in Relation to Imports from Empire 
Sterling Areas.—According to notices 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, Government of India, on May 22 
and July 11, 1946, the following, among 
other additional commodities, have been 
added to the list of goods which may be 
imported into India from British Empire 
countries in the sterling area under open 
general license No. VII of March 2, 1945, 
without individual import licenses: 

Cotton thread other than sewing or 
darning thread; fents; manufactures of 
wool (including felt, and arms and am- 
munition) ; airplanes and parts; all man- 
ufactured articles used in aircraft con- 
struction; wood screws; roofing screws; 
carriage and roofing bolts and nuts; riv- 


ets; nails; shoe eyelets; component parts. 


of Diesel engines; gasoline and kero- 
sene engines; component parts of pneu- 
matic plants; component parts of cer- 
tain machinery; component parts of ag- 
ricultural, dairy, and poultry farming 
appliances; certain foodstuffs; tennis 
balls; raw asbestos; and newsprint. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14 
and December 22, 1945, and February 2 and 


March 9, 1946, for previous announcements 
on this subject. | 


Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. S$. Embassy 
at Managua 


Optimism over agricultural prospects 
prevailed in Nicaragua during early 
June. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration continued 
to offer high prices for corn and beans, 
and sought to accelerate shipments of 
corn against contracts which were made 
last December. Foreign offers for Nica- 
taguan foods also were encouraging, and 
farmers envisioned the possibility of re- 
tiring at least some of their agricultural 
loans, 

Optimism waned, however, during the 
last half of June, owing to lack of rain- 
fall, which in some sections was esti- 
mated at less than 25 percent of normal. 
Cattle suffered seriously from lack of 
water and pasture; the August bean crop 
was believed to be lost; rice, corn, and 
Sesame crop forecasts were less than 50 
percent of normal, and in the Depart- 
ments of Leon and Chinandega prospects 
were even gloomier. Crop prospects in 
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the Department of Managua were more 
encouraging but far below average. 

Export-control authorities suspended 
the issuance of export permits for rice, 
corn, and beans until a reliable estimate 
of the August harvest could be made. 
Farmers and exporters who had obtained 
60-day export permits in late May, and 
who had been holding out for higher 
prices, began to doubt the wisdom of 
shipping rice even at $9.75 per quintal 
(101.43 pounds). 

Coffee prospects, on the other hand, 
were better, as light May rains had open- 
ed an abundance of buds and, despite the 
lack of normal rainfall, planters reported 
that the soil held sufficient moisture for 
several weeks with only a minimum of 
rain. In the higher areas, near Mata- 
galpa, a good to excellent coffee crop is 
now forecast. 

Manufacturing showed improvement 
as gains were registered in the cigarette, 
beverage, match, cotton-textile, and ce- 
ment industries, although production of 
soap decreased owing to a shortage of 
fats. The decline in gold production is 
causing concern. 

Lending agencies at the close of June 
became more cautious, and financial 
backing was withdrawn from several 
small businesses which sprang up during 
the war years. The drug trade was the 
first to feel the pinch, as wholesale drug- 
gists placed small operators on a cash- 
and-carry basis. 

Despite unfavorable conditions, the 
Congress received the 1946-47 budget 
calling for an expenditure of 77,359,707 
cordobas ($15,471,921), an increase of ap- 
proximately $600,000 over the preceding 
fiscal year. First estimates provided 
45,905,755 cordobas for the executive, 
1,564,800 cordobas for the judicial 
branch, and 1,316,068 cordobas for the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Large imports were reported for the 
month of June, among them being equip- 
ment for the Managua water system. 
When the new equipment is installed, an 
additional 4,000 gallons of water per min- 
ute, as well as storage for another 1,000,- 
000 gallons for distribution over a half- 
mile area, will be provided. 

Buildings for housing a soda-water 
and soft-drink industry neared comple- 
tion, and building activities in general 
continued to contribute to the employ- 
ment of craftsmen despite a shortage of 
materials. Buildings to house the Au- 
gust livestock show in Managua pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. It is anticipated 
that this year’s exhibition will demon- 
strate considerable progress in agricul- 
tural mechanization, construction of si- 
los, and other modern methods of farm- 
ing. The Ministry is showing interest 
in procuring technical experts who will 
provide various areas of Nicaragua with 
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free technical advice on scientific farm- 
ing, aviculture, and apiculture. 

During June, Italy formally announced 
its bid for commercial interchange with 
the Nicaraguan market through the for- 
mation of a Central American Clearing 
House and through a press declaration 
that Nicaragua could supply many items 
needed in Italy. It was further stated 
that Italy could pay with letters of credit 
against American banks and, in turn, 
could supply many items to Nicaragua at 
advantageous prices. 

On June 25 the importation of radio- 
telephone apparatus was placed under 
the control of the Guardia Nacional in 
order to prevent the installation of re- 
putedly clandestine radiotelephone sta- 
tions. Henceforth importers of such ap- 
paratus are required to obtain an import 
license from the Guardia. 

A motion-picture association has been 
formed for the purpose of studying and 
improving the industry in Nicaragua. 

No important legislation was passed 
during June. Congress extended the 
Emergency Law for a period of 1 month 
in order to have sufficient time to study 
the present measure and to determine 
whether rent control could be perma- 
nently continued within its structure or 
whether an entirely new rent law (al- 
ready in draft form) would be an im- 
provement on existing rent controls. 


Peru 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy, 


Lima 


Indications of business activity and 
economic conditions were generally as 
favorable in June as during the preceding 
12 months, despite labor troubles and 
continued food shortages. 

Agricultural production for 1946, as it 
appeared in June, will be at about the 
same level as last year. Production in 
the sugar and dairy industries will prob- 
ably be smaller in 1946, but the outlook 
for cotton, rice, and beans was more fa- 
vorable. Yields of other foodstuffs, such 
as potatoes, fruits, and vegetables, have 
increased, and as scarcities in these com- 
modities have been eliminated in large 
measure, public dissatisfaction and un- 
easiness has been reduced correspond- 
ingly. : 

Peru and Argentina have agreed to the 
sale of 180,000 tons of Argentine wheat 
in exchange for Peruvian coal, lead, anti- 
mony, bismuth, and petroleum to be de- 
livered to the extent permitted by other 
present commitments. Actual deliveries 
have been impeded by difficulties en- 
countered in transportation and freight 
rates. Meanwhile, Peru’s receipts of 
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wheat from the United States will cover 
minimum needs for July and August. 

The value of merchandise exported 
during the first 5 months of this year 
was approximately 40 percent above that 
for the like period of 1945. The increase 
in value of imports was about 50 percent. 
Although the value of both is a record 
high, the tonnage does not reflect appre- 
ciable change in the physical volume of 
trade. Also, it is significant that the de- 
mand for foreign goods, indicated by im- 
ports, is becoming greater in relation to 
the demand abroad for Peruvian com- 
modities. 

Requests for foreign exchange requir- 
ing $13,806,000 were approved in June, 
which is slightly above the monthly aver- 
age for the first 6 months of 1946. Sup- 
plies of foreign exchange have increased 
moderately during recent months, and it 
is estimated that 90 percent of all re- 
quests for exchange are being granted. 

Labor controversies encountered by 
the more important mining companies 
were settled during the month, with an 
increase of 12 percent in salaries of 
white-collar and supervisory workers. 
This followed an increase of 18 percent 
in wages of miners and other workers, 
approved the latter part of April. Gov- 
ernment mediation was effective in set- 
tling other labor difficulties which had 
arisen in the textile industry and in the 
Lima streetcar company. 

A decree of July 1 requires proof that 
20 percent of cotton has been sold to the 
domestic textile industry before export 
licenses will be issued. Sales for domes- 
tic use are fixed on the price of 115 soles 
per quintal, which is substantially less 
than the price of from 150 to 160 soles on 
which export sales can be based. The 
decree is an important new factor for 
those with buying commitments based 
on export prices. 

A Supreme resolution of June 12 pro- 
vides that all import permits for food 
products to be granted by the Ministry 
of Finance must be approved in advance 
by the Bureau of Food Supply in the 
Ministry of Agriculture as a measure to 
prevent the charging of excessive prices. 
Law No. 10576 of May 16, 1946, imposes 
additional consumption taxes on im- 
ported champagne, alcohol, beer, and 
cigars, and a Supreme decree of June 12 
authorizes the Peruvian tobacco monop- 
oly to increase the selling prices of do- 
mestic and foreign tobacco products of 
all kinds. A Supreme decree of June 25 
requires firms established or to be estab- 
lished in Peru, which are producing and 
exporting raw materials, to sell their 
products to domestic industries at the 
lowest prices fixed for export. 

Plans for further economic develop- 
ment are evidenced by the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment’s action in contracting a $5 000,- 
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000 loan for highway construction and 
maintenance and for the purchase of 
surplus road-building machinery. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1946-47.—Shortly before 
inauguration of the Republic of the 
Philippines, July 4, 1946, the proposed 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, was submitted by the Budget Of- 
fice to the President, for transmittal by 
him to the Philippine Congress. The new 
budget total, 239,829,000 pesos (1 peso= 
$0.50 in U. S. currency), exceeds the ac- 
tual budget for 1945-46 by only 703,000 
pesos. Individual appropriations in some 
instances show very considerable 
changes, however, the most notable be- 
ing a decrease of 40,595,000 pesos in funds 
allotted the Department of Finance and 
an increase of more than 34,000,000 pesos 
in appropriations for the Department of 
National Defense and the Philippine 
Army. 

The army appropriation is intended to 
provide for an army of 37,000 men, the 
maintenance of wh:ch will now be borne 
by the Philippine Government. Inclu- 
sion of 6,000,000 pesos for a naval patrol 
is responsible for the increased appro- 
priation for naticnal defense. 

The decline in appropriation for the 
Department of Finance is due mainly to 
elimination of two large items in the 
former budget—30,0C0,000 pesos for aid to 
Provinces, Municipalities, and chartered 
cities, and an appropriation to cover 
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the Philippine subscription under the 
Bretton Woods Agreement. Fairly gyp. 
stantial increases in appropriations fo, 
the Departments of Justice and Agricy). 
sure and Commerce are intended to meet 
the growing needs of those branches of 
Government, notably expenditures ingj. 
dent to a campaign to increase food pro- 
duction. 

Included in an increase of about 9 
percent in the appropriation for the De. 
partment of Public Works and Commy. 
nications is a total of 2,000,000 pesos to 
cover payment of outstanding money or. 
ders, many of them prewar, and an ap- 
propriation of 1,000,000 pesos for an ir. 
rigation survey and for maintenance of 
irrigation facilities. The appropriation 
covers only costs of administration ang 
planning, the funds for actual projects, 
including irrigation, being provided in a 
separate public-works appropriation bill, 

A reduction of about 50 percent in 
funds proposed for the office of the Presj- 
dent is due mainly to the elimination of 
certain nonrecurring expenditures, In- 
cluded in the 1946-47 figure are about 
2,000,000 pesos for the operation of a 
department to handle foreign affairs, 

An increase in excess of 9,000,000 pesos 
in the Contingent Fund is the result 
mainly of allowances for cost-of-living 
bonuses to Government employees, which 
are advanced from 17,000,000 to 38. 
000,000 pesos. This, however, is partly 
offset by the elimination of items in the 
1945-46 budget providing 3,000,000 pesos 
for back pay for Congressmen and 10,- 
000,000 pesos for back pay for other Gov- 
ernment employees. Philippine Con- 
gressmen received back pay in full for 
the period of Japanese occupation. The 
appropriation for other Government em- 
ployees, however, permitted payment of 
back pay for only about 6 weeks. 

The new budget, like the former one, 
includes no estimate of revenues. Actual 
revenues for the 1945—46 fiscal year, 
mainly from excise and sales taxes, con- 
siderably exceeded expectations, and will 
apparently be slightly in excess of 40- 
000,000 pesos. The Budget Office has 
tentatively estimated the 1946-47 reve- 
nues at 57,000,000 pesos, but actual re- 
turns may be substantially greater if pro- 
posals of President Roxas for revision of 
the tax structure and passage of a bill 
to tax war profits are carried out. 

The President has recommended the 
formation of a commission to revise the 
tax structure, and it is expected that 
there may be an appreciable increase in 
income-tax rates, which are lower in the 
Philippines than in most countries. Rel- 
atively little revenue from income taxes, 
notwithstanding very large prcfits made 
by merchants since the war’s end, is also 
due in part to inadequate facilities for 
collection. 
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The proposed appropriations for the 
1946-47 budget, compared with actual ap- 
propriations in 1945-46, are shown below: 


Philippine Budget, 1945-46 and 1946-47 


[In thousands of pesos 





Appropriation 


Agency 
1M46-47 1945-46 
(proposed) | (actual 


Departments of : 2 
Finance 25, 297 65, 892 
Agriculture and Commerce 0, 959 7, 055 
Public Works and Communi 
cations Y, 367 5, 173 


Justice %. BRS 6.815 
Instruction {7 679 7 141 
Interior 581 oF 
Labor 1. 108 821 
Health and Public Welfare 9. 149 10, 092 
National Defense 6, O44 R35 
Philippine Army 7 19 18. 602 
Senate SSO) y22 
House of Representatives 2 051 2 043 
Office of the President 6.578 13, 208 


Office of the Vice President , 
Resident Commissioner 4 553 
University of the Philippines ; 
Philippine General Hospit il 105 1, 422 
General Auditing Office . 160 1. 171 
Supreme Court 110 40 
Court of Appeals 100 

Commission on Elections 125 5, 123 
Contingent Fund 39, 500 30, 200 


F 


Total 239, 829 239, 125 





i The office of the Resident Commissioner in Washing 
ton, D. C., was liquidated July 4, 1946, and replaced by 
an Embassy 


Seychelles 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Appropriation.—The 1946 ap- 
propriation for Seychelles is the largest 
annual appropriation in the history of 
the colony, the total of 1,454,400 rupees 
(1 rupee=$0.30 in U. S. currency) ex- 
ceeding by 25 percent the 1945 figure. 
The appropriation ordinance, operative 
from January 1, 1946, includes 192,600 
rupees for the Medical Department, 
166,200 rupees for defense and emergency 
services, 216,500 rupees for public works, 
including extraordinary and recurrent 
expenditures, and 112,200 rupees for edu- 
cation. 

New Fixed Exchange Rates Author- 
ized.—The Government of the Seychelles 
has announced new fixed rates of ex- 
change for the purpose of levying ad va- 
lorem duties on imports from countries 
having a currency other than the legal 
currency of the colony. according to a 
notice published in the Government Ga- 
zette of February 25, 1946. 

The equivalent of the United States 
dollar (formerly 3.31 rupees) is now 3.30 
rupees. The pound sterling, including 
the South African pound, is 13.33 rupees, 
the same as formerly, and the Canadian 
dollar also remains at the former rate of 
3 rupees. The equivalents of the Aus- 
tralian pound and the New Zealand 
pound, formerly both quoted as 10.82 
rupees, are now 10.60 rupees and 10.65 
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rupees, respectively. The following new 
rates were listed in this proclamation: 
the Belgian franc, 0.07 rupee; the French 
franc, 0.03 rupee; the Dutch florin, 1.25 
rupees; and the Hong Kong dollar, 0.83 
rupee. 

Proclamation No. 3 of 1944, which fixed 
the rates formerly in effect, is now can- 
celed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties Revised.—In an amend- 
ment to the Customs Tariff Regulations 
(Amendment No. 1) 1946, published in 
the Seychelles Government Gazette on 
February 25, 1846, the government an- 
nounced fixed export duties for patchouli 
oil, vanilla, and coconut oil. These ex- 
port duties amount to 120 rupees per 
kilogram, 15 rupees per kilogram, and 10 
percent of the f. o. b. price per ton, 
respectively. 

An earlier notice, dated November 26, 
1945, containing Customs Tariff (Amend- 
ment) Regulations (No. 3) 1945, had 
previously added cinnamon-leaf oil to 
the schedule of dutiable exports with an 
export duty “equal to 10 percent of the 
f. o. b. price per ton.” 

The Defence (Export of Produce) (Ex- 
cess Profits Tax) Regulations 1945 have 
now expired. 

Cinnamon Bark: Fixed Export Duty 
Levied.—A fixed duty of 45 rupees per 
ton has been levied on cinnamon bark 
exported from Seychelles, by the Cus- 
toms Tariff Regulations (Amendment 
No. 2) 1946, published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, March 11, 1946. Cinna- 
mon bark was formerly dutiable at 10 
percent of the f. o. b. price per ton. 
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Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Boxes for Export of Oranges and 


Lemons Standardized.—A standard-size 


box for the exportation of oranges and 
lemons from Spain was established by a 
decree published in the Official Bulletin 
of May 18, 1946. 

Boxes are to have a capacity of 30 


kilograms net each and are to be con- 


structed of shooks of specified dimen- 
sions. The new standard box corre- 
sponds approximately to the standard 
California box of 26 by 12 by 12 inches. 

The manufacture of box shooks for 
oranges and lemons of other dimensions 
is prohibited after July 1, 1946. The 
utilization of remaining stocks of box 
shooks not conforming to the new 
standard dimensions is to be permitted 
only during the 1946—47 season, and their 
use after that time is strictly prohibited. 


Sweden 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Compensation Trade with Syria and 
the Lebanon.—According to an an- 
nouncement made in the Swedish press 
of May 31, 1946, by the Swedish State 
Trade Commission, the Swedish authori- 
ties are prepared to approve compensa- 
tion trade with Syria and the Lebanon 
until such time as formal arrangements 
governing commodity exchange can he 
made with these two countries. 

Under the compensation arrangement 
the Swedish importer of Syrian and 
Lebanese merchandise is required to de- 
posit money involved in the transaction 
into a special account established in a 
Swedish bank. This money may be used 
only for making payment to the Swedish 
exporter participating in the trade and 
for defraying expenses arising in connec- 
tion with such trade. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASE IN AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 


In the past 10 years, limited-liability 
agricultural cooperative societies, oper- 
ating under the Union Act of 1939, have 
increased from 154 with a membership 
of 48,472, to 198 with 124,862 members. 
Those with unlimited liability have de- 
creased from 102 to 22, although the 
membership has increased slightly. The 
annual turn-over of these cooperatives 
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runs into millions of South African 
pounds. The most numerous are those 
handling meat and bacon, dairy pro- 
duce, grapes and wine, citrus fruits, and 
wheat. 

Legislation passed in 1944 requires co- 
operatives to pay full taxes on their 
whole surplus income if they deal with 
persons who are not members; but if 
they deal solely with members, they qual- 
ify for certificates as “closed” societies, 
and are permitted to deduct from taxable 
income the bonuses paid to members 
on the basis of business done by them. 

Many agricultural cooperatives are 
eager to deal directly with manufactur- 
ing concerns in the United States, espe- 
cially producers of farm implements, 
equipment, and supplies. Cooperative 
stores have expressed a similar interest. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Cost-of-Living Subsidies —The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, announced re- 
cently that cost-of-living subsidies in the 
United Kingdom for the financial year 
1946-47 would total approximately £335,- 
000,000. Of this total £157,000,000 is 
scheduled for payment of subsidies on 
imported foodstuffs and £161,000,000 on 
home-grown food supplies. 

Details of the estimated cost of sub- 
sidies were as follows (in millions of 
pounds sterling): Bread, flour, and oat- 
meal, 64.2; eggs, fresh, frozen, and dried, 
40.2: meat and livestock, 30; milk, 27; 
potatoes, 23.1; sugar, 21.8; cheese, 11.4; 
butter, 8; margarine, cooking fats, and 
oils, 8; dried fruits, 5.5; bacon and ham, 
5; tea, 5; dried and condensed milk, 4.6; 
pulses and soybean products, 2.3; net 
gain on other foodstuffs, 0.4; national 
milk and milk-in-schools schemes, 21; 
other welfare schemes, 7.7; animal feed- 
ing stuffs, 22.6; fertilizers, 7.5; contribu- 
tion to cost of New Zealand Government’s 
stabilization policy in respect of food 
production, 4: clothing, 12.5; raw ma- 
terials, 3; and coal transport, 1. 


Uruguay 


Commodity Controls 


Wheat Bran and Other Animal Feed: 
Subject to Expropriation and Resale 
Under Control.—Existing stocks of wheat 
bran in Uruguay and future availabilities 
of this product were declared subject to 
expropriation by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment, according to a decree dated May 
31, 1946, which became effective upon 
publication in two Uruguayan papers. 
The decree charges the Bank of the Re- 
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public to pay for the expropriated bran 
at 4.20 pesos per 100 kilograms at the 
mill. 

The decree also charges the Bank of 
the Republic to purchase for the Gov- 
ernment the entire production of rice 
bran, peanut cake, and linseed cake up 
to an amount of 18,000 tons of oilseed 
cake, at prices to be agreed upon by the 
owners and the National Subsistence 
Commission. If no agreement can be 
reached regarding the price, the bran 
and cake will be expropriated and paid 
for at a price fixed by the National Sub- 
sistence Commission. 

The products acquired by the Govern- 
ment under provisions of this decree will 
be sold exclusively to dairies supplying 
milk to the public, and to the Official Seed 
Distribution Service for the preparation 
of balanced poultry feed, at prices to be 
fixed in due course. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Meat Extracts and Concentrates: Im- 
port Duty Reduced.—The Venezuelan im- 
port duty on meat extracts and concen- 
trates was reduced from 1.20 bolivares to 
0.001 bolivar per gross kilogram by a 
resolution of the Ministry of Finance 
effective May 21, 1946. The duty reduc- 
tion was effected by reclassifying these 
products from tariff item 36 D, “pre- 
served and prepared foods, not speci- 
fied,” to item 36 C, the revised wording 
of which is as follows: 

Item 36 Preserved and prepared foods: 

C. Meat in containers. Meat in tins. 

(Other than hams and sausages.) Meat 

extracts and concentrates, 0.001 bolivar per 

kilogram. 

The products commercially known un- 
der the names of “Diablito” and “Ja- 
moncillo” are not included under this 
item and should be classified under item 
36 D, at the rate of 1.20 bolivares per 
kilogram. 

Meat and Animal Products: Sanitary 
Restrictions Imposed on Imports.—Sani- 
tary restrictions on the importation of 
meat and animal products into Vene- 
zuela were imposed by a resolution of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock as 
a Measure guarding against the intro- 
duction of animal diseases. The resolu- 
tion published in the Gaceta Oficial and 
effective May 23, 1946, provides that: 
(1) the importation of organs, glands, 
extracts, or secretions, refrigerated or 
frozen, derived from domesticated rumi- 
nants or swine, is prohibited except for 
pharmaceutical purposes; and (2) the 
importation of cured meat or products 
derived from ruminants or swine will be 
permitted only if they have been boned in 
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the country of origin, cured by the appli. 
cation of dry salt or by immersion in 
brine, and preserved fresh without freez- 
ing for at least 7 days after the Slaughter 
of the animals from which derived, 
Fresh meat is considered to be that which 
has been preserved at a temperature of 
between 34° and 35° F. 

The resolution states that the impor- 
tation of cured meat or products of 
ruminants or swine will be permitteg 
when the boned meat thereof, immedi- 
ately after slaughter, is subjected to 
curing process, and provided the periog 
thereof is not less than 60 consecutive 
days, including transit, and at a tem- 
perature not less than 34° F. 

The importation of meat and meat 
products in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers which have been sterilized with heat 
is not subject to the requirements 
described above. 

The resolution further states that the 
importation of slaughtered poultry wil] 
be permitted only when the feet have 
been cut off above the spurs and previ- 
ously removed, or are removed, de- 
stroyed, or disinfected in the port of 
entry under instructions from the 
Bureau of Livestock. The removal, de- 
struction, or disinfection in the port of 
entry must be carried out by the im- 
porter and the costs in connection there- 
with borne by him. 

Individuals or firms desiring to im- 
port products covered by the resolution 
must obtain prior authorization in each 
case from the Bureau of Livestock. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 13) 


18. New Zealand—P. D. Trickett, Manag- 
ing Director, P. D. Trickett & Co., Ltd., 182 
Wakefield Street, Wellington, is interested 
in representations for textile piece goods, 
construction machinery, and earth-moving 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive July 15, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 4 or 5 months. 
U.S. address: c/o National City Bank, 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
New York. 

19. New Zealand—Basil Stanley Waters, 
representing Atwaters Piano Co., Ltd., Civic 
Square, Auckland, is interested in import- 
ing department-store merchandise, and mu- 
sical instruments. He desires representations 
for light civilian airplanes, and marine mo- 
tors. Mr. Waters is scheduled to arrive the 
end of June, via San Pedro, Calif., for a stay 
of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Canadian 
Bank of Commerce of California, 649 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 

20. Peru—John A. Murdoch of Murdoch, 
S. A., Ltda., Villalta 282, Apartado No. 1912, 
Lima, is interested in office equipment and 
similar lines. Scheduled to arrive: July 16, 
via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. U.8. 
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address: ¢/O Peruvian Consulate General, 58 
gutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: 
New York City, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

21. South Africa—Sydney Back, Klapmuts, 
paarl, Cape Province, is interested in wine- 
making equipment and machinery and wishes 
to visit modern wine farms and equipment 
manufacturers. Scheduled to arrive: July 21, 
via New York. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. §. address: c/o Gerber & Co., 421 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and California. 

92, South Africa—Arthur V. Jacob, repre- 
senting Torrance & Marcon, Ltd., P. O. Box 
905, Capetown, is interested in direct agen- 
cies for hardware, tools, fancy goods, paper 
products, tertiles, and hosiery. He is sched- 
uled to arrive during July, probably via New 
york, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Barclays Bank, Dominion Colonial 
& Overseas, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and Chicago. 

93. South Africa—Charles L. Stewart of 
Stewart Printing Co., Pty., Ltd., Carlton 
House, Alfred Street, Capetown, is interested 
jn newspaper and magazine printing ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive: July 26, via 
New York. Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o A. Plein & Co., Inc., 44 Whitehall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
St. Paul. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre-. 


pared. 

24. Sweden—Mrs. Frances Renz, represent- 
ing several Swedish firms, is now in the 
United States until August 31. On behalf of 
Aco Ingenjorsfirme, Drotting Kristinasvagen 
9, Stockholm, interested in purchasing en- 
ameled bathtubs; chrome and nickel plate 
bead chain; trailer wheels with solid tires; 
for John R. Kallander, A. B., Kungstensgaten 
18, Stockholm, interested in purchasing 
metal and plastic slide fasteners; for Lindas- 
Diesel, Drottinggatan 80, Stockholm, inter- 
ested in exporting all types of stationary and 
movable Diesel engines, including marine, 
8 to 240 horsepower. U.S. address: The Lin- 
dens, Metuchen, N. J. Itinerary: New York 
City and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

25. Turkey—lIliya Eliazarof, 41 Hamdi Bey 
Gecidi, Sultanhaman, Istanbul, is interested 
in purchasing raw materials and machinery 
for hosiery industry. He is scheduled to ar- 
rive during July, but the length of his visit 
has not been determined. U. S. address: 
c/o Elie Behar, 449 West Walnut Street, Long 
Beach, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Yorn 
City and Reading, Pa. 

26 Turkey—Bahattin Moltay, representing 
Turk Makina Yurdu, 33 Bahtiyar Han, Voy- 
voda Caddesi, Galata, Istanbul, is interestea 
in representations for rolling equipment, 
standard and narrow-gage; air-conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment; heavy machin- 
ery. He is now in this country for 2 months. 
U. S. address: Plaza Hotel, Fifth Avenue at 
59th Street, New York City . 

27. Uruguay—Agustin Cantonnet Blanch, 
representing “Inco,” S. A., Industrial y Co- 
mercial, Soc. Anon., 920 Uruguay, Montevideo, 
is interested in automotive products. He is 
scheduled to arrive during July, via Miami, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
The Buda Co., Harvey, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York City and Chicago. 


Import Opportunities 
28. England—Permalon Ltd., Ramillies 


Buildings, 1-9 Hills Place, Oxford Circus, Lon- 
don, W. 1, are interested in exporting lighter 
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fuel and smokers’ requisites to this country. 

29. England—J. Styles Turnery & Toys Ltd., 
4, The Parade, High Street, Edgeware, Middle- 
sex, desires to export British-made toys. 

30. France—Marius Morin, 89 bis rue de la 
Liberation, Caluire (Rhone), is interested in 
selling art tapestries, such as wall tapestries, 
tapestries for chairs and armchairs, Aubus- 
son and various styles, through an agent in 
the United States. 

31. Siam—Yuan Phong Co., Bangkok, have 
available for export 390 tons of teakwood, 
second-class, good quality. Quantity of teak 
available: Squares, 100 tons; planks, 150 tons; 
boards, 90 tons; decks, 50 tons. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Arabia—The National Communications 
Co., Ltd., Kuwait, Sheikdom of Kuwait, Per- 
sian Gulf, desire purchase quotations on 20 
passenger busses; 10 busses with a capacity 
of 12 passengers and 10 busses with a ca- 
pacity of 25 to 30 passengers; truck and 
trailer; 2 units with open trailers and folding 
board seats with a capacity of 70 to 80 
passengers and 4 units with 10-ton, 15-ton, 
or 20-ton trailers. Specifications desired on 
truck and trailer are 6-wheel drive, gasoline 
and Diesel engines for use on transdesert 
routes. 

33. Australia—Australian Gas Light Co., 
Sydney, desire purchase quotations on cast- 
iron pipe in the following quantities: 30,000 
yards 4 inches in diameter: 15,000 yards 6 
inches in diameter; 5,000 yards 9 inches in 
diameter; and 4,000 yards 12 inches in 
diameter. Interested American firms should 
specify delivery dates. 

34. Australia—The Silvolene Dental Labora- 
tories, 56 Keira Street, Wollongong, New 
South Wales, are interested in a source of 
supply for Methyl Methacrylate unplasticised 
or minimum placticiser, 80 or 100 mesh, for 
the manufacture of artificial teeth. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

35. Belgium—Brasserie Royale de Laeken, 
184, Chaussee d’ Anvers, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on brewers’ rubber hose and 
machinery. 

36. Belgium—Comptoir Chimique & Indus- 
triel A. Bogaerts, 43, Chaussee de Charleroi, 
Brussels, desire purchase quotations on ben- 
tonite, calcined and hydrated carbonate of 
potash, carbon tetrachloride, caustic potash, 
fused and in pellets, oxide of chromium, per- 
manganate of potash, potassie chrome alum, 
precipitated barium carbonate, cyanite kaolin, 
powdered mica, and tale. 

37. Belgium—Ernest Henri Debra, Rue de la 
Minque, Zeebrugge, desires purchase quota- 
tions on commercial quick-freezing machin- 
ery and apparatus. 

38. Belgium—Etablissements Antoine Van 
Genechten S. A., Turnhout, desire purchase 
quotations on parchment machinery for pa- 
per coating, drying, and glazing. 

39. Belgium—M. Lallemand, 412, Rue St. 
Leonard, Liege, desires purchase quotations 
on snap fasteners and hooks, pins, safety pins, 
sewing and knitting needles, sewing-machine 
needles, men’s and boys’ suspenders, garters, 
belts, silk stockings, cotton piece goods, sew- 
ing cotton, and silk thread. 

40. Brazil—M. David & Cia., Rua 15 de 
Novembro 618, Tres Rios, State of Rio de 
Janeiro, resire purchase quotations on one 
good-quality, small-to-medium size brick- 
manufacturing machine, with a capacity of 
60 bricks per minute; one good-quality, small- 
to-medium size machine to manufacture 
wooden blocks for flooring, capable of high- 
speed production. 
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41. Brazil—Escola de Laticinies “Candide 
Tostes,” Dr. Sebastiao Ferreira Andrade, Di- 
rector, Juiz de Fora, Minas Gerais, desire pur- 
chase quotations on dairy machinery and 
equipment; equipment for manufacture of 
powdered and condensed milk. Quantity: 
one complete installation; quality: most 
modern type available; capacity: 500 liters 
per hour. 

42. Costa Rica—Reconstructora Nacional 
de Llantas, Alvarado y Rodriguez, Avenido 
10, Calles 12/20, San Jose, desire purchase 
quotations on orygen manufacturing plant 
capable of producing 100 cubic feet per day. 

43. England—J. Styles Turnery & Toys, Ltd., 
4, The Parade, High Street, Edgeware, Middle- 
sex, desire purchase quotations on American- 
made toys. 

44. Netheriands—N. V. Handelmaatschappij 
v/h Gebr. Bertram, 243-45 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam, C., desire purchase quotations 
on low-priced household alarm clocks. Im- 
port license can be obtained for the alarm 
clocks to a value of $5,000. 

45. New Zealand—R, L. Burton & Co., Well- 
ington, desire purchase quotations on 20,000 
rolls wire netting fencing, all 36 inches wide, 
meshes from three quarters of an inch to 4 
inches. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. Panama—Agencias Lumina, S. A., P. O. 
Box 846, Panama, desires purchase quotations 
on, and representations for commercial 
trucks. 

47. South Africa—J. W. Mushet & Co., Ltd., 
P. O. Box 1432, Capetown, desire purchase 
quotations on a small, self-contained auto- 
matic unit of cotton yarn and woolen yarn 
spinning machinery. 

48. Switzerland—Graphische Bedarfsartikel 
A. G., 17 Wiesenstrasse, Zurich, desire pur- 
chase quotations on process engraving zinc 
sheets, size 50 to 65 centimeters to manufac- 
ture half-tone engraving blocks. Specifica- 
tions desired are as follows: 1,000 sheets 2 
millimeters thick (in cases of 25 sheets) and 
300 sheets 0.5 millimeter thick, with highly 
polished surface (in cases of 50 sheets). 

49. Switzerland—Jakob Brulimann Séhne 
A. G., Kreuzlingen, Ct. Thurgau, desire pur- 
chase quotations on 30,000 square meters an- 
nually of plate glass (glazing and mirror 
quality), window glass, raw glass, wire glass, 
cathedral glass, and special glass of all types, 
selected quality only. 

50. Switzerland—Scholl Bros., Ltd., (Gebrii- 
der Scholl A. G.), 3 Poststrasse, Zurich, desire 
purchase of and representation for office 
equipment and supplies of the best quality, 
that is, writing, drawing, and painting sup- 
plies, printing and engraving equipment, gen- 
eral office equipment, multigraph, photocopy, 
and heliographic machines. 





Egypt Will Need More 
Capital Goods 


Increased imports of machinery and 
raw materials into Egypt can be expected 
with the growing industrialization of the 
country, says the foreign press. While 
pointing to decreased imports of articles 
that can be produced locally, the press 
states that new needs will be created by 
an increased purchasing power and 
higher standard of living. Increases can 
be expected in imports of items needed 
to put Egyptian industries into produc- 
tion. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MOTOR-VEHICLE OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 
oS. 


Passenger-car production in the 
United Kingdom amounted to 6,319 in 
January 1946 and 10,701 in February 
compared with monthly averages of 27,- 
263 in 1935, 175 in 1944, and 1,412 in 1945. 

Production of commercial motor ve- 
hicles totaled 9,800 in January and 10,282 
in February 1946, compared with monthly 
averages of 4,201 in 1935, 10,904 in 1944, 
and 10,206 in 1945. 

The monthly average number of new 
motorcars and new commercial vehicles 
and chassis exported between 1935 and 
1945, and figures for the first 2 calendar 
months of 1946, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Exports of New Motor Cars and Comme: 
cial Vehicles From United Kingdom 





New com- 

Period New motor- mercial 
ero cars vehic les and 

chassis 

Monthly average Number Number 
1935 3, 660 1, 136 
1936 4, 267 1, 408 
1937 4,465 1, 702 
1938 3, 677 1, 189 
1939 3, 603 448 
1940 1, 721 759 
194] 319 199 
1942 5 25 
1943 2 93 
1944__ 2 322 
1945 163 543 
January 1946 1, 230 1,477 
February 1946 2, 278 2, 493 





Beverages 


WINE-GRAPE ACREAGE, TUNISIA 


The area planted to wine grapes in 
Tunisia, French North Africa, has de- 
creased steadily in the past 10 years as 
a result of Phyllexera. In 1936 there were 
103,782 acres planted to vineyards and in 
1946 the area planted had dwindled to 
66,717 acres. 

According to trade sources, approxi- 
mately 800,000 metric quintals of wine 
grapes wil be produced in 1946, equiva- 
lent to about 600,000 hectoliters of wine. 
This forecast compares with 580,000 
hectoliters of wine produced in 194445, 
and is about 35 percent of the 1930-39 


average yield. On the basis of estimated 
domestic consumption needs of 350,000 
hectoliters, there would be an exportable 
surplus to help meet French needs. 


Hops Crop, New ZEALAND 


The 1946 hops crop in New Zealand 
is estimated at 640,000 pounds, the 
smallest for many years as a result of 
drought. The 1945 crop yielded 900,000 
pounds, all of which was used in the 
domestic market. Stocks at the end of 
the season, in March 1946, in both the 
hands of the Hop Marketing Committee 
and the brewers’ were exhausted. There 
were no imports or exports during the 
1945 crop marketing season. 

No hops will be exported during the 
current season because of the short 1946 
crop. 

Import licenses for 300,000 pounds of 
hops have been issued to the commercial 
agents for the Hop Marketing Com- 














| Jute From India: New 
| Quota Established 
| 


The Government of India has es- 
tablished a new raw-jute and jute- | 
| goods export quota for the United 
| States of 126,000 long tons for the 
6 months from June 26 through 
December 25, 1946, the Civilian 
Production Administration an- 
nounced on July 1. 
The new 6-month quota repre- 
sents a small increase over the | 
quota of 242,000 long tons set for 
| the 12-month 1945-46 jute year. 
The raw-jute quota for the first 
half of the new jute year is 30,000 
long tons, but excess shipments of 
9,375 long tons in the period ended 
June 25, 1946, are to be deducted. 
Thus the maximum quantity of raw 
jute which may be shipped will be | 
20,625 long tons. 
The Indian Government will | 
limit the quantities of jute and 
jute goods that can be shipped | 
from June 26 through August 25 to 
| one-third of the new 6-month 
quotas. This provision is intended 
to equalize shipments throughout 
the quota period. 


























mittee. It is understood that orders for 
the above quantity of hops have been 
placed with United States exporters, 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZERS IN SHORT SUPPLY, FINLAND 


Fertilizers will be in short supply in 
Finland throughout 1946. Imports of 
13,000 metric tons of saltpeter are ex. 
pected from Norway, but 65,000 tons are 
needed. 

The two superphosphate plants jn 
Finland have an output of 50,000 tons 
annually, which will cover 80 percent of 
the amount granted by license for 1946. 

Efforts have been made to obtain 
potash materials, but what amounts wil] 
be available is not known. 


EXPORTS FRoM U. K. 


Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts from the United Kingdom dropped 
to £5,000,000 in April 1946 from the high 
level of £5,800,000 reached in March, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. The total 
was £20,900,000 for the first 4 months of 
1946, compared with exports of £10,600,- 
000 in the like period of 1945. 

India continued as the principal cus- 
tomer, accounting in April for £607,600 of 
total exports. Substantial amounts were 
sent to France and Denmark, valued at 
£338,365 and £316,665, respectively. 


INSECTICIDE FLOWN TO SARDINIA FROM 
U.K 

Ten tons of Gammexane were flown 
recently from the United Kingdom in 
specially chartered planes to Sardinia to 
combat the locust plague, according toa 
foreign chemical publication. [For fur- 
ther details of this pest, see special ar- 
ticle entitled ““UNRRA’s Work in Italy,” 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY June 1, 
1946. | ; 

Previous tests in North Africa have 
shown the particular effectiveness of this 
insecticide against locusts, it is stated. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Superphosphate production in the 
United Kingdom reached its _ highest 
monthly total in October 1945, at 88,100 
long tons. Since the war, output has 


increased progressively, average monthly 
production having risen to 75,800 tons 
in 1945, from 38,900 tons in 1935. 
Monthly average consumption was 19,- 
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390 tons on 1945; it was 42,800 tons in 
1935. 

Production of compound fertilizers in 
1945 averages 96,500 tons monthly, com- 
pared with 66,900 in 1941; the peak fig- 
ure, however, was the monthly average 
of 99,700 tons in 1944. Consumption in- 
creased from a monthly average of 65,700 
tons in 1941 to 95,200 tons in 1945. 

The output of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
in terms of nitrogen content, increased 
from a monthly average of 10,410 tons 
in 1940 to 17,430 tons in 1943, declining 
slightly to 16,260 tons in 1945. 


TURKISH SULFUR REFINERY TO BE 
ENLARGED 


The sulfur refinery at Keciborlu, 
Turkey, is expected to be enlarged this 
year. Present sulfur production does not 
meet domestic needs and mining of ex- 
tensive deposits near those now being 
exploited will probably begin. 

Production during the first quarter of 
1946 continued at a normal rate. 


Coal and Coke 


POLISH COAL INDUSTRY 


Coal production in Poland in the first 
quarter of 1946 amounted to 10,656,000 
metric tons, compared with 8,900,000 tons 
in the last quarter of 1945. In the first 
5 months of 1946 production totaled 18,- 
107,721 tons. 

Total output for 1946 is estimated at 
48,000,000 tons, of which half will be re- 
served for domestic use, and the re- 
mainder will be exported. 


CANADIAN COAL PRODUCTION AND FORFIGN 
TRADE 


Canadian coal production amounted to 
1,593,600 tons in March 1946, compared 
with 1,638,300 tons in February and 
1,467,000 tons in March 1945. Coke pro- 
duction in the 3 months was 338,000 tons, 
299,000 tons, and 342,000 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Coal imports into Canada were valued 
at $8,152,000 (Canadian currency) in 
April 1946, as against $9,574,000 in March 
and $7,408,000 in April 1945. Imports of 
coke in the same months were valued at 
$740,000, $1,034,000, and $1,040,000, re- 
Spectively. 

The value of coal exports was $355,000 
in April 1946, compared with $405,000 in 
March and $452,000 in April 1945. 

During March 1946, coal production in 
British Calumbia amounted to 145,986 
long tons, compared with 145,418 long 
tons in March 1945. Thus, the down- 
ward trend of production was halted for 
the first time in several years. 

Discovery of a vast new coal field, 40 
miles north of Hudson Hope in the Peace 
River district, has been reported by pros- 
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pectors. The potential supply is placed 
at 100,000,000 tons. Analysis of the coal 
indicates a heat value of 14,225 British 
thermal units per pound, an ash content 
of 3.5 percent, and a moisture content of 
1.2 percent. 

There is no railroad to the new field, 
and the prospectors are asking the Pro- 
vincial government to consider an exten- 
sion of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
to Hudson Hope. 


SPANISH COAL PRODUCTION 


Spanish coal production reached a 
record total of 11,953,755 metric tons in 
1945, an increase of about 3 percent over 
the 11,656,094 tons mined in 1944. 

The accompanying table, shows the 
steady increase made in the mining of all 
grades of coal. Future coal imports are 
to be severely limited to protect the 
domestic industry. 


Coal Production in Spain, 1935 and 1940-45 


[In metric tons} 





Year Bitumi Anthra Lignite Total 
nous Cite 
1935 6, 331, 939 696, 298 311, 734 7, 339, 971 
1940 7, 765, 763 | 1,005, 804 56Y, 404 9, 430, 971 
1941 7, 603, 056 | 1, 168, 331 827, 150 9, 508, 537 
1942 8, 028,920 | 1,277,697 | 1,140,847 | 10, 447, 473 
1943 8,412,850 | 1, 258, 769 | 1,161,983 | 10,833, 602 
1v44 8, 800, 596 | 1,547,784) 1,208,714 | 11,656, 004 
1045 9,011,005 | 1,621,169 | 1,321,581 | 11, 953, 755 





BurEYA CoAL Basin, U. S. S. R., To BE 
DEVELOPED 


The development of the Bureya coal 
basin, located on the upper reaches of 
the Bureya River, north and west of 
Khabarovsk and Komsomolsk in the 
Soviet ’Far East, is to be stepped up in 
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the near future, says the Soviet press. 
Some 70,000 tons of coal were mined and 
transported from the basin before the 
war interrupted the work. 

There is no rail link with the outside 
world, but construction has been re- 
sumed on the railroad connecting the 
mining settlement of Urgal with the 
Trans-Siberian railroad, and it is ex- 
pected to be completed this year. 

Some 300 tons of coal are being mined 
daily, and output of 1,000 tons per day 
from two reconstructed shafts is pre- 
dicted in 1947. In addition, plans call 
for the sinking of eight more shafts. 

The Bureya basin contains high-qual- 
ity coal including coking coal, whereas all 
other coal fields now in operation near 
Khabarovsk produce low-quality coals 
unsuitable for coking. 


CoAL MINING SUBSIDIZED IN ALGERIA 


By increasing coal production from 
18,518 metric tons in 1939 to 166,024 tons 
in 1945, Algeria reduced its need for im- 
ports to only 75 percent of requirements. 
Nevertheless, 1945 imports were insuf- 
ficient, and much imported coal was of 
poor quality. 

Although the local coal is superior to 
imports, the net cost is higher because 
of mining difficulties, so the government 
has decided to absorb the difference be- 
tween the net cost of locally mined coal 
and imported coal of equal quality. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Plans were completed in 1945 and pre- 
liminary work started on the dam and 
hydroelectric station at Bin-El-Ouidane, 
French Morocco. Construction will cost 
an estimated 1,500,000,000 francs and will 
provide work for 10,000 men. The proj- 
ect will practically double the present 
output of electric current in Morocco 
and permit transmission of power to re- 
gions as far away as the Moyen Atlas, a 
distance of 1,240 miles. 

The dam will be the largest in Mo- 
rocco. The first hydroelectric plant will 
be at the foot of the dam and produce 
130,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Three miles 
below a compensating dam will be built, 
at the foot of which a tunnel will insure 
the evacuation of water. At the end of 
this tunnel a second 320,000,000 kilowatt- 
hour plant will regulate the output of a 
waterfall 666 feet high. Part of the 
water will be used for irrigation of the 
left bank of Oum-er-Rebia, where an- 
other plant capable of producing 50,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually will be 
erected. 
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HYDROELECTRIC LABORATORY To BE 
ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 


A hydroelectric high-tension testing 
laboratory is to be established at the In- 
dian Institute of Science at an approxi- 
mate cost of 5,000,000 rupees, to train 
personnel and test facilities to meet the 
demands of hydroelectric development in 
India. The proposed laboratory will 
have a capacity for testing high-voltage 
insulations and other electric machinery 
of 1,000,000 volts capacity. 


HYDROELECTRIC-DEVELOPMENT PLAN, SPAIN 


A 10-year plan for the development of 
the hydroelectric resources of the No- 
guera Ribagorzana River has been pre- 
pared by the Instituto Nacional de In- 
dustria, a Government financing cor- 
poration granted exclusive development 
rights. The valley of the Noguera Riba- 
gorzana River is reported to be the only 
watershed area in the Pyrenees area of 
Spain not yet exploited to some extent 
for hydroelectric power. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Tea and Cacao 


CACAO EXPORTS FROM TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Exports of cacao from Trinidad, British 
West Indies, in April 1946 amounted to 
461.634 pounds as compared with 221,728 
pounds in April 1945. Shipments of in- 
transit cacao totaled 280,000 pounds as 
against 118,000 pounds in April 1945. 

The provisional price paid by local 
merchants to planters continues at $13.25 
per 110 pounds. Dividends to cacao pro- 
ducers for the crop year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, are expected to be $1.25 per 
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110 pounds, making the price to planters 
$14.50 per 110 pounds. Dividends are 
based on proceeds of local merchants, 
less allowable expenses. Profits are paid 
to the local government, which distrib- 
utes them pro rata among planters. 


TEA CULTIVATION EXPANDED IN IRAN 


The cultivation of tea in Iran has ex- 
panded almost fivefold during the past 5 
years and the crop of 4,000 metric tons 
for the Iranian year ended March 20, 
1945, furnished about one-third of total 
consumption. The high prices prevail- 
ing for imported teas have stimulated 
local production. 


SUPPLY SITUATION, CUBA 


Cuba’s supply of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, except butter, was larger during 
the first 4 months of 1946 than in 1945, 
when the shortage was acute. Better 
pasture conditions and regular importa- 
tions of evaporated milk from the United 
States have improved the supply of milk. 
The over-all picture is unchanged, how- 
ever, and serious shortages will probably 
recur early next year. 

The demand for all milk products is 
continuing to increase in Cuba because 
of greater purchasing power. Monthly 
consumption of canned milk during the 
first quarter of 1946 is estimated to have 
averaged about 85,000 cases, or about 20 
percent above the prewar level. 


Swiss CHEESE MAKING CURTAILED 


Switzerland is able to export prac- 
tically no cheese. Milk production, which 
is running about 20 percent below the 
prewar level, cannot be restored until 
imports of concentrated feeds are re- 
sumed. Allocations for butter imports 
from Denmark are also too small to re- 
lease any important quantities of Swiss 
milk for cheese making for export. 











been granted to export the excess. 


domestic supply. 








Export of Bulk Penicillin 


Export of bulk penicillin in limited quantities is now possible under licens- 
ing control of the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, 
the Civilian Production Administration announced on July 3. 

Production of bulk penicillin for processing into the noninjectable dosage 
forms now exceeds domestic requirements, CPA said, and permission has 
Officials said that the production increase 
resulted from the development of more productive mold strains. 

This increased output, they stated, has exceeded the capacity of the indus- 
try to process the product into the injectable form. Processing requires 
elaborate and expensive refrigeration and high-vacuum drying installations. 

Present installations are producing enough of the injectable form to supply 
all domestic requirements and an increasing proportion of the export demand. 
CPA officials emphasized that export of bulk penicillin will not affect the 


Licenses for export of penicillin are issued only by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Fish and Products 


CUBAN LOBSTER INDUSTRY 


Cuba’s spiny-lobster industry has eX. 
panded sharply in recent years. The 
1945 catch is estimated at 6,700,000 jop. 
sters, of which 80 to 85 percent was ex. 
ported, mostly as canned lobster meat 
Exports in 1945 amounted to about { 
000,000 pounds, valued at $585,811, com. 
pared with 275,575 pounds, valued at 
$60,000, in 1935. 

Exports of canned lobster to the Uniteg 
States averaged 64 percent of total ship. 
ments from 1935 to 1938, 96 percent from 
1940 to 1944, and 90 percent last year. 4 
large part of this is reported reexporteq 
to Europe. 

From 1935 to 1939 Cuba developed g 
good lobster trade with France, but the 
import quota policy of the French Goy- 
ernment and the war prevented its 
further expansion. Sweden, Mexico, and 
several American republics also import 
canned lobster from Cuba. Substantial 
orders have recently been received from 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Sweden. In- 
creased production costs and price com- 
petition from South Africa may affect 


Cuban lobster exports to the United 
States. 
Fruits 
AIR SHIPMENTS OF BANANAS FROM 
GUATEMALA 


Two shipments of bananas were ex- 
ported by air from Guatemala in April 


1946. They consisted of 403 boxes, 
weighing 9,553 pounds net, valued at 
$664.42. 


Total exports of bananas from Guate- 
mala in April 1946 amounted to 977,876 
stems, as compared with 818,834 stems in 
April 1945 and 390.289 stems in the cor- 
responding month in 1944. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM HONDURAS 


Exports of bananas from Honduras in 
the first quarter of 1946 amounted to 
2,910,373 stems, valued at $1,813,449, of 
which 2,472,373 stems valued at $1,- 
528,749, went to the United States, and 
438,000 stems, valued at $284,700, to 
Canada, as compared with 3,032,798 
stems, valued at $1,880,420, in the first 
quarter of 1945, all of which were shipped 
to the United States. 

The factory which manufactures ba- 
nana powder and dried bananas from re- 
jected fruit remained inactive during the 
first quarter of 1946. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT AND CORN Crops, BRAZIL 


During the first quarter of 1946 rice 
and corn production in Sao Paulo and 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, promised 
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to be record breaking. Quantities of 1945 
rice were also carried over in central 
Brazil in anticipation of export price in- 
creases. Meanwhile Rio Grande do Sul 
prepared to harvest 5,500,000 60-kilogram 
bags of milled rice, or nearly 350,000 met- 
ric tons, and estimates of production in 
the Sao Paulo area also were optimistic. 

Corn production in Rio Grande do Sul 
was estimated at 1,500,000 metric tons, 
the largest crop ever grown in that State. 
Estimates of Sao Paulo corn production 
varied from 1,800,000 to 2,520,000 metric 
tons, at the end of the first quarter of 
1946. It appeared that the quantity of 
corn available for export will be limited 
only by inland transportation, which is 
already burdened with rice, coffee, and 
other commodities. 

The wheat and flour situation was crit- 
ical throughout the first quarter of 1946. 
Less than 50,000 metric tons of wheat 
were imported and consequently the ma- 
jor flour mills were shut down during the 
greater part of the period. Flour im- 
ports were the highest in many years but 


the quantity imported was sufficient to - 


meet only about half the country’s mini- 
mum requirements. 


Iron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


A major part of iron and steel manu- 
factures imported into Brazil during 
1945 continued as in 1944 to be from the 
United States. The various items were 





as follows: 
Imports of Selected Iron and Steel 
Vanufactures Into Brazil, 1945 
Quantity Value 

Commodity — a From the a 

U ‘ rotal United rotal 

nited States 

States inte 

Metric, Metric 

tons tons Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros 
Iron bars and 
rods 1,565 4,600) 8, 508,000 8, 593, 060 
Iron strips 03 923! 4,536,000) 4,710,000 
Iron sheets and 
plates 10,997) 11,027) 24, 595, 000) 24, 872, 000 
Steel bars and 
rods __ 26,639 27,539 54,181,000 62,067, 000 
Steel strips %, 704) 10,096 23, 427,000) 24, 942, 000 
Steel sheets and 
plates __ 38, 752) 39,190) 81, 677,000) 82, 992, 000 
Angles and tees 9,175) 12,268) 16, 164,000) 21, 756, 000 
Tin-platesheets _ 51,823) 52, 174/141, 071, 000/142, 197, 000 
Rails, light and 
heavy__. 82,573 &3, 976 132, 568, 000) 135, 083, 000 
Pipe (except 
flexible) __ 23,758) 24,817) 75, 709, 000! 79, 959, 000 





MEXICAN IMPORTS OF STEEL DRUMS 


There is only one manufacturer of 
steel drums in Mexico, which is also the 
largest user, namely the Government- 
controlled agency for the drilling, refin- 
ing, and distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts. However, second-hand drums are 
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Peruvian Government To Continue Manual-Industries 
Development 


The Inter-American Development Commission has transfered to the Gov- 
ernment of Peru its manual-industries laboratory-shop in Lima, it is an- 
nounced by J. Rafael Oreamuno, vice chairman of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission. 

Under terms of the agreement, the Peruvian Government will establish 
an Institute for the Development of Manual Industries to carry on the work 
of increasing the quality and quantity of handicraft articles produced in 
Peru, which contribute to raising living standards of the workers. 

In the Executive Resolution signed by the President of Peru accepting 
transfer of the project, the Inter-American Development Commission was 
commended for its distinterested purpose of developing finely finished handi- 
craft articles through employing and training native artisans at high wages 
and utilizing exclusively domestic raw materials and decorative elements. 

The manual-industries laboratory-shop was established more than 3 years 
ago at Lima by Truman Bailey, handicraft specialist, for the Inter-Americn 
Development Commission as a service to some sectors of the Indian popu- 
lation of Peru. Mr. Bailey will remain in charge of the work for the new 
Government Institute for the Development of Manual Industries. 

During almost 4 years of operation the manual-industries project has made 
considerable progress in the development of the manual arts in Peru. The 
work has included the investigation and revival of native manual arts, some 
of which had long been neglected, as well as the establishment of the labora- 
tory-shop to train workers and teachers in the production of handicraft 
articles. 


|The reader is referred to the illustrated article “Peru Is Expanding Manual Indus- 
tries,” prepared by the Office of Inter-American Affairs and published in the November 
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25, 1944, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

















sold occasionally by large producers of 
oil, lubricants, and aviation gasoline. 
Mexican imports of steel barrels (from 
all sources) for the 5-year period 1941- 
45 were valued at 22,107, 48,351, 38,217, 
329,930, and 646,707 pesos, respectively. 


Lumber and 
Products | 


Locs SCALED AND OUTPUT OF PRODUCTS, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Logs scaled in British Columbia, Can- 
ada, in April amounted to 291,447,030 
board feet, bringing the scale for the first 
4 months of 1946 to 919,431,380 board 
feet. The log scale for the first 4 months 
of 1945 totaled 806,534,933 board feet. 

The poles and piling produced in Brit- 
ish Columbia during April amounted to 
4,269,120 lineal feet; the total for the first 
4 months of the year was 16,150,236 lineal 
feet. This is a substantial increase from 
the output of 5,172,070 lineal feet during 
the corresponding period of 1945. 

Railroad ties produced in the Province 
during April numbered 13,525 compared 
with 33,050 during April 1945. The total 
of 183,349 for the 4-month period, how- 
ever, was still above the 153,173 for the 
corresponding period of 1945. 


LUMBER IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuban demand for yellow-pine lumber 
continues strong. Total imports during 
the first 4 months of 1946 amounted to 
13,587,710 board feet, of which 13,044,581 
were of United States origin and 543,129 
were from the Bahamas and Honduras. 
Imports of gum woods and others during 
the first 4 months of 1946 totaled 490,643 
board feet. 

Box manufacturers in Cuba report that 
stocks of sap gum, tupelo, and cotton- 
wood are extremely low. Attempts are 
being made to conserve United States 
lumber in Cuba by using it only for box 
sides and making tops and bottoms of 
Cuban softwoods. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


SALES IN CANADA 


Of 18,606 tractors sold in Canada in 
1945, 11,360 were sold in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta took 5,895 of the 6,729 combines 
sold in Canada in 1945, 2,102 of the 2,106 
swathers, and 5,924 of the 6,268 pick-ups. 

At a recent auction sale of 69 farm 
tractors and other power farm equip- 
ment in Saskatchewan, buyers were re- 
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at Niski-ku, Nagoya, Japan. 


wheels. 


was burned out by air raids. 


making ‘“‘bone china,” 


was capitalized at 2,500,000 yen. 


of these wheels. 





monthly. 


Manufacture of “Noritake” Resumed in Japan 


The making of the well-known “Noritake” chinaware is being resumed 
In prewar years Nippon Toki Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Nippon Porcelain Co., Ltd.), made dinnerware, principally for export, but 
after 1941 largely converted its facilities to the manufacture of grinding 


The factory, one of the largest of its kind in the world, covers 135,000 
square meters with a floor space of 90,000 square meters, 8 percent of which 
At present 1,800 persons are employed (this 
is about two-thirds of the total prewar personnel). 

In 1937, after many years of experimenting, the company succeeded in 
and continued to make it during the war. 
Toki is the only Japanese firm producing this type of ware. 

In 1938, when porcelain ware was the principal product produced, the firm | 
In 1940 
3,500,000 yen to further the production of grinding wheels; and in 1944, as 
the need for abrasives by the war industries increased, 
doubled to 7,000,000 yen to enable the firm to engage in the mass production 


In 1940 more than 8,000,000 yen of dinnerware was made. 

At present, the factory is engaged only in the manufacture of tableware, 
with future production being set at 1,200,000 pieces monthly. 
planned to produce 50 tons of grinding wheels and 5 tons of abrasive powder 





Nippon 


its capital was increased to 


the capital was 


It is also 




















ported to have been attracted from as 
far away as 300 miles. In financing pur- 
chases of farm implements prairie farm- 
ers are expected to make extensive use 
of the Farm Improvement Loans Act 
Plan. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


CHILEAN DEMAND FOR U. S. MACHINERY 


Textile machinery made in the United 
States was being shipped to Chile in 
small quantities during the first 3 months 
of 1946, and 12 silk looms were reported 
to be en route from Switzerland. United 
States machinery is in demand for the 
expansion and modernization of the in- 
dustry. 

A plan is being considered to make the 
issuance of exchange permits conditional 
upon meeting certain standards for im- 
ported machinery. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NEW ZEALAND’s TRADE AND OUTPUT 


New Zealand’s imports of drugs, phar- 
maceuticals, and medcinal chemicals in 
1944 were valued at £NZ599,688, com- 
pared with £NZ865,342 in the preceding 
year. 

Exports of fish-liver oil, the only phar- 
maceutical produced for export, approxi- 


mated 13,000 imperial gallons in 1945. 
The British Ministry of Food purchases 
the entire exportable surplus by agree- 
ment with the New Zealand Government. 

Nearly all of New Zealand’s drugs and 
pharmaceuticals are imported. The 
value of annual domestic output, includ- 
ing toothpaste and toilet articles, 
amounts to only about £NZ250,000. Four 
relatively large firms and about 15 small 
ones do secondary processing of drugs. 
All raw materials except fish-liver oils 
are imported, and manufacturing con- 
sists chiefly of pressing tablets and pre- 
paring and bottling tinctures and ex- 
tracts. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM 


United Kingdom imports of turpentine 
increased to 20,376 hundredweight (112 
pounds) in the period January-April 
1946 from 10 hundredweight in the like 
period of 1945, according to British cus- 
toms statistics. Imports of turpentine 
in a 4-month period of 1938 amounted to 
137,161 hundredweight. 


. Business Is the 
~Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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Imports of rosin in the first 4 Months 
of 1946 were more than two and one-half 
times greater than those in the corre. 
sponding period of 1945; they amounted 
to 374,614 and 142,481 hundredweight, re. 
spectively. In a 4-month period of 1938. 
imports of rosin totaled 439,991 hundreg. 
weight. 

Imports of shellac in January—April 
1946 increased 45 percent in quantity 
from those of the like period of 1945 
They totaled 53,590 and 36,995 hundreg. 
weight, respectively. Imports of Shellac 
in a 4-month period of 1938 amountegq to 
41,708 hundredweight. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BRAZIL'S IMPORTS 


Among the nonferrous metals imported 
into Brazil during 1945 were 13,767 met- 
ric tons of lead, 379 tons of tin, 20,838 
tons of copper and alloys, 2,206 tons of 
zinc, 3,663 tons of aluminum, and 66 tons 
of antimony. The lead was valued at 
27,460,000 cruzeiros; the tin at 10,062,000 
cruzeiros; copper and alloys, 134,406,000 
cruzeiros; zinc, 9,953,000; aluminum, 27. 
383,000; and antimony, 606,000. 

All the antimony and approximately 
all the tin .in ingots, bars, and the like 
came from the United States. The 
United States also supplied 82 percent of 
the lead, 44 percent of the zinc, 41 per- 
cent of the copper and alloys, and 36 
percent of the aluminum. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS INTO BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of oil paints in 1945 
amounted to 374 metric tons, worth 
$189,000, according to the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States supplied 213 
tons, valued at $106,380. 

Imports of pyroxylin lacquers in 1945 
totaled 235 tons, valued at $211,440, the 
entire amount being from the United 
States. Imports of varnishes amounted 
to 250 tons, worth $231,880; 232 tons, 
valued at $202,620, were from the United 
States. 

The United States supplied 105 of the 
109 tons of ready-mixed paints imported 
in 1945, respective values being $68,640 
and $70,680. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of paints, col 
ors, and varnishes in the months of Jan- 
uary-November 1945 increased 28 percent 
in value from those in the like period 
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of 1944, according to customs statistics. 
Respective totals were £NZ369,769 and 


§NZ287,282. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NETHERLANDS BUYING PAPER F'RoM U. S. 


Out of the $5,000,000 the Netherlands 
proposes to spend for paper imports from 
the United States during the calendar 
year 1946, $324,000 had been allotted by 
April 1. A wide variety of items were 
included—about 11,000 short tons of 
newsprint and more than 13,000 tons of 
sulfite and sulfate pulp. 


PapeR INDUSTRY IN LOWER SILESIA, POLAND 


Poland’s paper industry of Lower Si- 
lesia is concentrated in the Jelenia Gora 
(Hirschberg) district. There were 36 pa- 
per factories active there before the war; 
13 have been restarted, and 10 are un- 
dergoing repair. The active plants em- 
ploy 1,300 workers, and production during 
the second quarter of 1946 is expected to 
reach 7,500 tons. The greatest difficulty 
isthe shortage of wood pulp which must 
be brought from Wloclawek. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CRUDE-OIL AND NATURAL-GAS PRODUCTION, 
HUNGARY 


Crude-oil production in Hungary by 
MAORT, a subsidiary of a United States 
oil company, amounted to 655,567 metric 
tons (5,019,129 barrels) in 1945, a de- 
crease of 19 percent from 1944. The pro- 
ducing fields were under German control 
during the first 3 months of 1945. Oper- 
ations were suspended during part of 
March and April and were under Soviet 
control the rest of the year. 

Crude-oil output at the Budafa field 
during 1945 totaled 201,215 metric tons 
or 1,540,460 barrels; at Lovaszi, 405,228 
tons or 3,122,498 barrels; and at Hahot, 
49.124 tons or 356,171 barrels. 

Output of natural gas at the three 
fields during 1945 totaled 12,833,906,589 
cubic feet. 


OUTPUT OF PUERTOLLANO SHALE-OIL- 
DISTILLATION PLANT, SPAIN 


During 1945, the Puertollano shale-oil 
distillation plant, owned by the Spanish 
Government, produced 7,181 barrels of 
gasoline, 116 barrels of gas oil, 5,384 bar- 
tels of Ordoil, and 191 metric tons of 
lubricants. The output in 1944 com- 
prised 9,287 barrels, 250 barrels, 8,175 
barrels, and 150 metric tons, respectively. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Special Products 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS 


Australian imports of optical, surgical, 
and scientific instruments during 1944— 
45 were valued at £1,670,000, an increase 
of £152,000 from the preceding year. The 
value of exports advanced from £185,000 
in 1943-44 to £274,000 in the following 
year. 

The values of the principal articles im- 
ported in 1944-45, with those for 1943-44 
in parentheses, were: Surgical and den- 
tal instruments £555,000 (£652,000); op- 


, 


tical and meteorological instruments 
£353,000 (£217,000); and other instru- 
ments, £272,000 (£225,000). Motion-pic- 


ture film, which in 1944-45 was valued at 
£476,000, was also included in the total. 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS LARGELY From JU. S. 

Brazil imported 52 metric tons of 
household radios, 226 tons of radio ac- 
cessories, and 37 tons of radio tubes, with 
a combined value of 37,483,000 cruzeiros, 
during 1945. Although only 48 percent 
of the radios came from the United 
States, 98 percent of the radio accessories 
and 94 percent of the radio tubes were 
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supplied by United States manufactur- 
ers. The total value of these imports 
from the United States was 33,449,000 
cruzeiros. 

Imports of optical glass and lenses 
from the United States comprised 29 of 
the 30 metric tons entering Brazil dur- 
ing 1945. They were valued at 7,621,000 
cruzeiros, as compared with a value for 
total imports of 7,664,000 cruzeiros. 

Of the 67 tons of precision measuring 
instruments, valued at 8,270,000 cruz- 
eiros imported in 1945, 60 tons, worth 
7,458,000 cruzeiros, were made in the 
United States. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ESTABLISHMENTS APPROVED (SCOTLAND), 
U. K. 

Eighteen new textile projects and eight 
clothing enterprises for construction in 
Scotland had been approved by the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade up to January 1. 
When completed, they will provide em- 
ployment for approximately 5,063 per- 
sons, states a British publication. 

















industries. 


New Swedish Institute for Textile Research 


A Swedish Institute for Textile Research has recently been opened at 
| Goteborg by the Swedish Minister of Commerce, Gunnar Myrdal. 
tute, which is connected with the Chalmer College of Technology, has been 
financed jointly by the Government and the Swedish textile and clothing 
| It cost about 1,500,000 crowns to build, or $375,000. 
ning expenses will also be shared by the State and the industries. 
The main task of the institute will be to carry on technical and scientific 
research aimed at achieving practical results for the benefit of the consumer. 
The investigations will cover all kinds of textile materials, even new syn- 
thetic products such as plastics and other high-molecular compounds. 


The insti- 


The run- 








The institute is equipped with the most modern facilities for chemical and 
mechanical research, and with bleaching and dyeing machines, washing 
machines, and other equipment for practical tests. For the testing of high- 
molecular compounds there is an ultracentrifugal force of 300,000 times 
that of gravity. There is also a smaller equilibrium ultracentrifuge, a 
diffusion apparatus with several cells, and many other complicated instru- 
ments for testing textiles with regard to tensile strength, heat conductivity, 
permeability to air, water, and steam. An X-ray apparatus for molecular 
structural measurements will be added later, as will an electron microscope. 

This institute is the fifth of its kind to be established in Sweden since 
1939. The shortage of many products and raw materials, caused by the war, 
forced Sweden to rely, as far as possible, on its own resources. This necessi- 
tated intensified research work. Existing institutions were greatly expanded, 
and several new ones added. Among the latter are the Wood Research 
Institute, the Concrete and Cement Institute, the Metallographic Institute, 
and the general experimental station of the Swedish Academy of Engineer- 
ing Research. All of these, except the Textile Institute, are located in Stock- 
holm, and almost all are financed jointly by the Government and industry. 
In addition, some smaller research units have been established, and many 
private companies, during the war years, built research laboratories of 
their own. 
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Cotton and Products 


BRAZIL’s EXPORTS OF PIECE GOODS 


Argentina and the Union of South Af- 
rica in 1945 were again the two most 
prominent markets for Brazilian cotton 
piece goods, taking, respectively, 6,636,715 
kilograms, valued at 434,478,235 cruzeiros, 
and 3,340,739 kilograms, valued at 176,- 
958,157 cruzeiros. 

Important shipments were also made 
to the United States, 2,537,591 kilograms 
(117,726,987 cruzeiros) ; Venezuela, 2,277,- 
595 kilograms (138,351,573 cruzeiros) ; 
Chile, 1,840,813 kilograms (111,785,849 
cruzeiros); Eire, 1,528,672 kilograms 
(91,599,858 cruzeiros); Uruguay, 1,380,- 
852 kilograms (76,818,096 cruzeiros) ; and 
Paraguay, 1,174,370 kilograms (63,746,- 
522 cruzeiros). The remainder, 3,529,163 
kilograms valued at 216,543,739 cruzeiros, 
was distributed to some 50 countries. 

Total exports in 1945 to all destinations 
amounted to 24,246,510 kilograms, valued 
at 1,396,761,806 cruzeiros, compared with 
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20,069,808 kilograms, valued at 1,046,193,- 
144 cruzeiros, in 1944. 


OPERATIONS IN BELGIAN INDUSTRY 


Although the Belgian cotton-spinning 
mills were operating at about 75 percent 
of capacity at the end of April, their out- 
put was still below the 1938 average 
monthly output. It is reported that only 
slow increases in production may be 
expected. 

During the January-April period 18,271 
metric tons of cotton were received in 
Belgian ports, according to the Belgian 
Economic Mission. Of this total, 10,810 
tons were imported from the United 
States and 6,283 tons from the Belgian 
Congo. 


OUTPUT, SALES, AND Exports, PERU 


The 1945 final figure for cotton output 
in Peru has been revised upward by the 
Cotton Chamber to 1,532,357 quintals 
(of about 101 pounds each). 

The Chamber reports that sales of 1946 
cotton in February and March 1946 











Washington 25, D. C. 


facilities within this country. 


fair. 
good condition. 
and heat-treatment furnaces. 


are not currently available. 
mately 12,000 persons. 





German Shipbuilding Plant Up for Allocation, Under 


Reparation Procedure 


The Wilhelmshaven Werft shipbuilding plant (Kriegsmarinewerft), Wil- 
helmshaven, Germany, which has been officially declared available for repa- 
ration by the Allied Control Council in Berlin, is up for allocation by the 
Council as between the U.S. S. R. and the Western Nations, according to an- 
nouncement by the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce. 

American firms or persons who may be interested in the purchase of this 
plant should immediately write the Office of War Areas Trade, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce, Temporary “T” Building, 


Inquirers should indicate whether they would intend to transfer the plant 
to the United States or to a third country. 
indicate the nature of their need for the plant and the availability of similar 


Official announcement has not yet been made with respect to the sales 
procedure, prices, terms, inspections, and other matters pertaining to the 
disposal of such plants as may be allocated to the United States. 

Wilhelmshaven Werft produced principally warships and other naval craft. 
There is some war damage, but the condition of the plant and equipment is 


In the machine shops are a total of 2,693 machines, most of which are in 
There is a steel and iron foundry of small capacity with 
30 furnaces from small to large in size, a forge containing 21 hydraulic presses, 
The shops contain 419 welders, 44 testing 
machines, and other necessary equipment. 
During wartime, the plant employed approxi- 


Report No. 1268, “Survey of the Equipment for Shipbuilding, German Ship- 
yards,” by H. R. Pratt and E. R. Smith, presents information obtained from 
visits to various German shipbuilding plants, including Wilhelmshaven 
Werft, on specific questions submitted by American and British shipbuilders. 
This 11-page report may be obtained from the Office of the Publication Board, 
Room 1312, Department of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C., at a 
cost of $1 photostat, or 50 cents microfilm. Checks and money orders must 
be payable to the order of the Treasurer of the United States. 


If the former, inquirers should 


Further inventories of equipment 
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amounted to 18,730 and 23,100 quintals 
respectively, compared with 1,000 quin. 
tals in February and 5,870 quintals jp 
March 1945. Total sales of 1946 Cotton 
during the first quarter of this year ag. 
gregated 247,695 quintals, a total which 
all but eclipses the 18,750 quintals solq 
during the like period of 1945. 


Cotton exports from Peru during the | 


first quarter of 1945, details of which are 
shown in the following table, aggregateg 
29,169,346 kilograms, representing More 
than a threefold gain over the total of 
9,721,459 kilograms shipped in the cor. 
responding period of 1945. 


Peruvian Cotton Exports 


{In gross kilograms] 





——__ 
First quarter 
Country of destination — 
1945 1446) 


United Kingdom 
France 

Belgium 
Switzerland SOO, 626 2, 777, 7% 
United States 376, 561 2, 681, 778 
Italy 2, 304, 186 
Netherlands 1, 623, 252 
Colombia 1, 351, 452 1, 377, 782 
Cuba 1, O64, 193 714, 776 
China 508, 832 
Ecuador 239, 577 513, 374 
British India 441, 332 
Sweden 432, 507 432, 340 
Chile 853, 203 262, 177 
Guatemala 139, 121 
Australia 60, 109 122, 202 
Costa Rica 147, 504 118, 023 
Venezuela 2, 015, 260 41, 846 
Canada 30, 19 
Mexico 19, 49% 
Panama 17, 806 
Argentina 208, 300 

Bolivia 2, 875 


Uruguay 50, 639 


629, 433 5, 199, 79 
3, 830, 218 


2, 928, 202 


223, 979 


Total 9, 721, 459 2, 160, 346 





Silk and Products 


COcCOON PRODUCTION AND RAw-SILK 
TRADE, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Silk-cocoon production in Syria and 
Lebanon is said to have been approxi- 
mately the same in 1945 as in 1944— 
600,000 kilograms in the Lebanon and 
400,000 kilograms in Syria. Output of 
raw silk was expected to be about 90,000 
kilograms. 

The raw-silk trade of this area, which 
from 1942 through 1944 was subject toa 
purchase monopoly of the British Min- 
istry of Supply, was restored to regular 
channels in 1945, and it is understood 
that part of the current production will 
be consumed domestically and part will 
be exported. 


Wool and Products 
SUBSIDY ON WOOL, SWITZERLAND 


In an effort to encourage wool grow- 
ing among small mountain farmers, the 
Swiss Government has guaranteed them 
3 francs more per kilogram of wool than 
the price paid for imported wool. The 
Government is to pay 50 percent of the 
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subsidy in 1946, 40 percent in 1947, and 
33%, percent from 1948 onward. The 
palance is to be paid by the processing 
mills. 

Wool mills working on Government 
contracts will be obliged to buy a cer- 
tain percentage of the domestic wool 
clip. 

The cost of the subsidy to the Swiss 
Government has been estimated at 375,- 
000 francs in 1946, 260,000 francs in 1947, 
and 200,000 francs in 1948 and there- 


after. 


DISPOSING OF WARTIME ACCUMULATIONS OF 
THE DOMINIONS’ WOOL, U. K. 


For the purpose of establishing a joint 
organization to dispose of wartime ac- 
cumulations of the Dominions’ wool con- 
currently with new clips, the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa have 
agreed to incorporate in the United King- 
dom a private limited company called 
UK.-Dominions Wool Disposal Ltd. 

The company will be managed by 11 
directors and a chairman. The United 
Kingdom has nominated 4 directors with 
four votes, Australia 3 directors with two 
votes, and New Zealand and South Africa 
have each appointed 2 directors with one 
vote. This arrangement accords the Do- 
minions 7 representatives against 4 for 
the United Kingdom but provides equal- 
ity of voting power between wool users 
and producers. 


DELIVERIES AND EXPORTS OF WOOL, URU- 
GUAY 


Deliveries of wood from the interior of 
Uruguay to the Montevideo wool market 
during April amounted to 1,486,800 
kilograms. The total for the first 7 
months of the current season is 56,423,- 
51l kilograms. Deliveries to the Monte- 
video market during the corresponding 
period of the 1944-45 season approxi- 
mated 62,325,506 kilograms. 

Exports of wool during the first 7 
months of the 1945-46 season amounted 
to 81,716 bales or 31 percent less than 
shipments in the corresponding months 
of 1944-45. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA’s INDUSTRY 


India’s 1945-46 tobacco output, ac- 
cording to revised data, totaled 132,660,- 
000 pounds, compared with 103,918,000 
pounds in 1944—45. 

Prospective Indian requirements of 
United States tobacco during 1946 point 
to larger imports than in 1945, report 
certain trade sources. This is the re- 
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Sylvia P. Bernstein (“Latin American 
Price Trends”).—Born New York City. 
A. B., Hunter College, 1939; graduate 
work in international economics, George 
Washington University and American 
University, Washington. Division of La- 
bor and Social Information, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1940-44; economic analyst, 
American Republics Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, October 
1944; now in American Republics Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade. 


Charles H. Ducoté (coauthor “French 
Chemical Trade’s Position As Victory 
Came’”’).—Born Marksville, La. Spring 
Hill College, B. S. 1918; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, B. S. 1923; Fox 
School of Pianoforte Playing, 4 years. 
Distribution and electrical engineer 1923- 
1928; entered Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce December 1927; assist- 
ant trade commissioner at Buenos Aires 
1928-31; in Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 1931-35; assistant 
commercial attaché at Habana, Novem- 
ber 1935; consul and secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service November 1939; commer- 
cial attaché, Habana, November 1942; 
assistant commercial attaché, Paris, 
November 1944 to date. 


Nathan D. Golden (“World Demand 
for U. S. Motion-Picture Equipment”) — 
Born Bellaire, Ohio. Emerson Institute, 
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Columbus University, LL. B. Washing- 
ton College of Law. Member District of 
Columbia Bar. Entered Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, August 
1926, as Assistant Chief of Motion-Pic- 
ture Section; Chief of the Section or 
Division July 1933 to January 1946; at 
present Advisor and Consultant on Mo- 
tion Pictures, Office of World Trade Pro- 
motion, Office of International Trade. 
Prior to appointment to the Bureau en- 
gaged in motion-picture industry in 
the production, distribution, exhibition, 
and equipment fields. Served in U. S. 
Army during World War I, October 1917 
to April 1919; wounded in action. Fel- 
low, Society of Motion-Picture Engi- 
neers; American Projection Society; life 
member, Projection Advisory Council; 
recipient of the first annual gold plaque 
merit award in 1930 offered by the Pro- 
jection Advisory Council for contribu- 
tions to the field of motion-picture pro- 
jection; member, International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Mo- 
tion-Picture Projectionists of the United 
States and Canada, the National Press 
Club, the Variety Club, and the Y. D. 
Club of Washington. 

Lawrence B. Haley (coauthor “French 
Chemical Trade’s Position As Victory 
Came”’).—Born Emory, Va. B. S. and 
M. S. chemical engineering, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. ._ Jun- 
ior Research Fellow, Textile Founda- 
tions, Inc., Auburn, 1932-34; Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 1934-35; 
Farm Security Administration 1935-42; 
War Production Board 1942-44; ap- 
pointed to foreign service as economic 
analyst, Paris, September 1944; resign- 
ing. 





sult of an increasing demand for bet- 
ter-quality tobacco among groups with 
greater purchasing power. 

Plans for the development of “Vir- 
ginia” cigarette tobacco in Bihar were 
approved at the recent meeting of the 
Indian Central Tobacco Committee. 
Several stations for research on tobacco 
are to be established. 

The Committee also selected two can- 
didates for study abroad and decided 
to publish pamphlets on improved 
methods of tobacco cultivation and to 
arrange for demonstrations by special 
films. 


Toiletries 


TREND IN BOLIVIA’S IMPORTS 


Bolivia’s imports of toilet waters, lo- 
tions, dentifrices, powders, talcum, and 
face creams registered considerable 
gains in 1942 and 1943, but declined in 


1944. The United States supplied a large 
proportion of imports of dentifrices and 
certain types of make-up. 

In 1944 the following toiletries and 
perfumery were imported (1943 figures 
in parentheses): Toilet waters and lo- 
tions, 13,601 kilograms (26,121 kilo- 
grams); perfumed bath salts, 141 kilo- 
grams, (890 kilograms); dentifrices, 
15.526 kilograms (28,434 kilograms) ; 
fine perfumes, 492 kilograms (815 kilo- 
grams); make-up and cosmetics, 3,748 
kilograms (1,928 kilograms); powders, 
talcum, and face cream, 33,992 kilo- 
grams (34,938 kilograms). 





Requirements for living quarters in 
Costa Rica indicate that 5,122 low-cost 
houses will be needed within the next 10 
years, according to a survey by the 
Costa Rica Social Security Board. Pres- 
ent demand for such houses is estimated 
at 3,521. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
July 24, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


No. 351—Current Export 
351, July 15, 1946 
Subject: Revisions in the Positive List 
A. Additions Effective immediately 


Bulletin 


license for export (See Comprehensve Export 


No. 


the 
following commodities are added to the Posi- 
tive List of commodities requiring individual 



























Schedule No. 21 
Depart- ‘ GLV ¢ was 
ment of : —s 
Commerce Commodity eg ee ee 
Schedulk 
) 
B No. K | 
657101 in slabs, pigs, or blocks: Special | grade I Z ( 2 
ng not over 0.007 percent lead, not over 0.005 percent 
iron, not over 0.005 percent cadmium, no aluminun 1 
at least 99.99 percent zinc. 
57103 | High grade, containing not over 0.07 percent lead, not Z 2 
0.02 percent iron, not over 0.07 percent cadmiur 
iluminum, and at least 99.90 percent zin 
657105 | Intermediate, containing not over 0.20 px t lead 2 
over 0.03 percent iron, not over 0.50 percen u 
aluminum, and at least 99.50 percent zinc 
57111 | Brass special, containing not over 0.60 percent lead - 
over 0.03 percent iron, not over 0.50 percent ca 1 
no aluminum, and at least 99.00 percent zir 
7121 | Selected, containing not over 0.80 percent lead, 1 I Z 2 
0.04 percent iron, not over 0.75 percent cadmiur 
minum, and at least 98.75 percent zin« 
7125 e western, containing not er 1.60 p I ! Z 2 
over 0.08 percent iron 
657198 ler zinc cast in slabs, pigs, or t ks I Z 2 
664501 ny ores and concentrates - 
lead 
B. Deletions.—Effective immediately, the 2. The estimated distribution of the third 


following commodity is removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general license 
for exportation to destinations in Group K 








C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A above, which were on dock 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
actual 


to orders for export prior to the 
effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provi- 


sions 


No. 352—Current Export Bulletin 


July 19, 1946 


No. 352, 


Subject Export Program for C 
Yarns, Third Quarter, 1946 

A. Export Program for Cotton Yarns, Third 
Quarter 1946. 

1. In order to enable United States ex- 
porters to plan their sales programs of cot- 
ton knitting and cotton weaving yarns, the 
Department of Commerce announces that 
an export program of approximately 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton knitting yarn and approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 pounds of cotton weaving 
yarn has been established for the third cal- 
endar quarter of 1946 for the destinations 
shown in paragraph D 


tton 


1946 export program for cotton 


yarns, based on the relative needs of each 
country, is indicated paragraph D In 
addition to these quantities very small 
contingency has been established which may 
permit approval of a limited number of 


export license appli 
nations for which quotas are not 
paragraph D 


ations to those desti- 


shown in 


3. Exporters are cautioned that this ex- 
port program does not represent a commit- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, and 


may be revised without further notification 
4. Export license applications to be charged 


against the third quarter quotas for cotton 
yarn must be submitted to the Department 
of Commerce prior to the close of the second 


month in the quarter (August 31) in order 
sufficient time for 
Priority Assistance for 


B 
The pr 


to allow processin 
Cotton Yarn 


o 





cedure for securing priority assist- 
ance for cotton yarn is described in Com- 
prehensive Export dule No. 21, Section 
II, Part 9, Title D, Item 3, page 62 
C. Special Provisions for Certain Destina- 
tions 
1. Exporters are advised to limit applica- 


tions for yarn for the other American Re- 
publics formerly operating under the decen- 
tralization system to amounts approximately 
equal to the average quarterly quantities for 
which they normally received licenses while 
the decentralization procedure was in effect 
It is not expected that the pattern of dis- 
tribution of cotton yarn to these designations 
in the third quarter will be substantially dif- 
ferent from that of previous quarters. 

2. Limited commercial trade in cotton 


yarns has been established with the govern- 
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ments of French Indo-China, Netherlands 
Netherlands East Indies, and Norway, Regy. 
lations of these governments require that 
shipments be made only to designateq gor. 
ernment or quasi-government agencies jy 
these areas. Exporters interested in Shipping 
cotton yarn to these countries may secure 
further information from the appropriate 
foreign missions, which are listed below 


French Indo-China 
French Colonial 
111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y 

Netherlands 
Netherlands 
1620 Belmont 
Washington 9, D. ¢ 

Netherlands East Indie 
Netherlands Purchasing C mmission, 
41 East 


Agency 


Economic Mission, 
NW 


Street 


Forty-second Street 


New York 17, N. Y 
Norway 
toyal Norwegian Furchasing Missio; 


40 Exchange 


New 


Place 
York 5, N. Y 

D. Cotton 
Quotas 


Knitting 
by Count 


ind 


Wea ing Yarn 
y for Third Quarter Of 1946 





(See footenote for an € ination of code 
numbers 1-8 which are used in the chart 
below.) 
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Regu. Cotton yarn 
that 
Gov. Knit- | Weav- 
8 in ting ing 
ping Countries 

ecure 
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tin American Exchange | 


NOTE.— Averages are based on actua !selling rates for sight drafts on New York,in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 
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Other Areas—Continued 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Netherlands East Indies 9 





; Norway 4 2 : a 
' Philippine Islands ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ : : : : Approxi- | 

Sweden 3 ) ) ri Country Unit quoted rypeo ¢ xchange February mate } 

Sales 6 7 3 7 1944 (an- | 1945 (an- 1946 equiva- 

urkey g | 18 ¢ ats £ Yate 
nual nual) (month- Rate lent in Date 
EE ly) U.S. 


/ FOOTNOTE TO PARAGRAPH D currency 


., Explanation of code numbers 1-8, representing third . comer ie pees - | ono — 
quarter 1946 quotas for cotton knitting and cotton Argentina_| Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 30, 1946 
weaving yarn Ordinary 4,23 | 4. 23 | 4. 23 4, 23 . 2364 | Do. 

Code Estimated Quotas (in pounds Auction ‘ 4. 94 4, 94 | 4.94 4,94 , 2024 Do. 
' $300,000 and over Free market..._- 4. 03 4. 04 | 4.10 4,11 . 2433 | Do. 
on 4 $200,000 but less than $300,000 Bolivia Boliviano...| Controlled. . 42.42 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 | . 0236 | Do- 
3 $100,000 but less than $200,000 Curb ; 51. 80 59. 96 63.75 | 63.00 0159 Do. 
, $80,000 but less than $100,000 Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 .0606 | June 17, 1946 
| . $60,000 but less than $80,000 Free market 19, 57 19. 50 19.50 | 20.10 . 0499 Do. 

Yar f $40,000 but less than $60,000 Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 20.00} (2) since 

. « $20,000 but less than $40,000 Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19, 37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | .0516 | May 31, 1946 

1946 : less than $20,000 Export draft 25.00| 25.00] 25.00] 25.00 | 0400 | Do. 

code Free market 31. 85 | 32. 24 32. 25 33. 64 . 0297 | Do. 

0 Pod. 31.00 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Bo I ’ co l Colombia 1 Commercial bank 1, 75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 "5727 | A 30, 1¢ 
10 rit ao - f rf 40 .éo -¢o | ‘ -of2é | Apr, 30, 1946 
mport ontro Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 176) 1.765 . 5698 | Do. 
Curb 1.75 1. 83 1.83 1.83 | . 5464 Do. 
a No. 91—Amendment to General Imports Costa Rica., Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 ). 68 5. 68 5. 68 | .1761 | Feb. 28, 1946 
' . Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5, 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
Order M-63 ; Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 |} Apr. 30,1946 
Mwilis >) . ” Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official) 14. 06 13. 77 13.90 | 415.04 .0665 | July 5, 1946 

fat The Civilian Production Administration Honduras.| Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 > 04 4902 | Apr. 30, 1946 

; has amended General Imports Order M-63, Mexico Peso Free 4.85 | 4, 86 4. 86 4.86 "2058 Do. 
effective July 16, 1946, in the following Nicaragua.| Cordoba — 5. 00 00 ,~- = —_— a * 1946 

urb do. 42 6. 62 » 44 5. 6 . 1786 | 0. 
z respects : Paraguay.) Guarani § Official 3. 11 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | June 22, 1946 
= (1) Amend paragraph (a) (4) to read as Free 6 ae 3.41 3 37 3. 26 - 3067 | do. 
5 follows: Peru : Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | May 31, 1946 
5 + . ; Salvador Colon do 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | 0. 
. “Import’ means to transport in any man- Uruguay Spee Gonteciiad 1 90 1 90 1 90 1 90 “5263 | June 3.1946 
ner into the continental United States from Free: 
any foreign country or from any territory or penne : = < 4 e — Do. 
possession of the United States. It includes Venezuela.| Bolivar Controlled 3 35 | Q 25 3.35 | 3.35 "9085 | June 5, 1946 
‘ shipments into a free port, free zone, or Free 3.35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
th aaa bonded custody of the United States Bureau 





§ of Customs (bonded warehouse) in the con- 1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
? tinental United States and shipments into exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
ants , inten , — , ? Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 
t f 2d States ssing = 2 
: the continental United States for processin 3 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
or manufacture in bond for exportation. 4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
It does not include shipments in transit in respectively, but the imposition at the same “ of a Soares charge on all a transactions resulted in — 
- a > oa ants J States ysuying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
bond through the continent ul United stan S exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
without processing or manufacture, to Can- additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling 
ada, Mexico, or any other foreign country, 


rate for dollars from 14. 04 to 15. 04. : j 

or shipments through a free port or free Phen bg ee as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
zone to a foreign country without processing 7 In effect since July 25, 1944. 
or manufacture.” 

(2) In paragraph (b) (2), 7th line, change 
“Form WPB-1041 or CPA-1041" to read 
“Form CPA-1041". 

(3) In paragraph (b) (4) (i) delete ’ 


“Metals Reserve Company, Defense Supplies . In 1945 it was possible to satisfy only 

a ww nent . ea French Chemical the minimum needs for these materials 

(4) ete Subparagraph (x) in paragraph Trade’s Position in order to care for public health, but it 
As Victory Came 


(b) (4). 
is expected that it may be possible to 
(Continued from p. 11) 


NotTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina 





(5) Amend the first sentence of paragraph 
(f) (1) to read as follows: produce sufficient quantities to permit 
“No material which is imported as defined the exportation of some pharmaceutical 
In paragraph (a) (4) after the governing ducts in 1946 
date, including materials imported by or for = c 
the account of the Reconstruction Finance It was estimated that France’s im- 
Corporation, U. S. Commercial Company, ports of pharmaceutical products in 
1945 amounted to perhaps 15 percent of 
production. However, it should be rec- 


related industries is known to be equal 
Commodity Credit Corporation or any other 
ognized that the needs for pharmaceu- 


to that of 1938, and it is anticipated that 


, United States governmental department, ; . : : 
an appreciable increase will occur in 1946. 


agency or corporation, shall be entered 
through the United States Bureau of Cus- 


toms for any purpose, unless the person mak- 
ing the entry shall file with the entry Form 
CPA-1040 in duplicate.” 





Exports of hides and skins from Mada- 
gascar increased to 3,583.4 metric tons 
during 1945 from 2,973.5 metric tons dur- 
ing the preceding year. 


Pharmaceuticals 


Raw materials for use by the French 
pharmaceutical industries were being 
produced at the end of 1945 at about 60 
percent of the 1938 levels. This industry 
also has been hampered by the lack of 
coal and by shortage of raw materials. 


tical products were much greater last 
year than in 1938 owing to the poor 
health of the population and to the ne- 
cessity of rebuilding the stocks of medi- 
cine which had diminished during the 
Occupation. Exports of pharmaceuticals 
amounted to only 10 percent of the pre- 
war average. Prior to the war, the phar- 
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maceutical industry was France’s second 
largest exporting industry. 


Soaps 


At the time of Liberation, the soap sit- 
uation in France was very critical, but 
since then some improvements have been 
made. Nevertheless, these are hardly 
noticeable because of insufficiency of the 
quantities of fats placed at the disposal of 
the soap industries. Efforts were made 
in 1945 to supply the population with 
detergents at a monthly rate per capita 
of 250 grams of soap containing 45 per- 
cent fatty acid. However, the ration at 
the end of the year was only 150 grams 
containing 30 percent of fatty acid, 
which corresponds to 45 grams of fats— 
or approximately 15 percent of the aver- 
age consumption prior to the war. 


Naval Stores 


Domestic demand for turpentine and 
rosin continued to exceed greatly the 
available supplies. No statistics are 
available on the 1945 crop, but it was 
generally agreed that total French pro- 
duction of naval stores from the 1945 
crop would not exceed 50 to 60 percent of 
the amount for an average prewar year. 
The sale and distribution of both tur- 
pentine and rosin were subject to controls 
by the Government. In March 1946, 
official prices of turpentine and rosin 
were increased with the idea that the 
better prices would act as an incentive to 
improve yield of naval stores and to in- 
duce former workers to return to pro- 
duction of rosin and turpentine. In pre- 
war days France was an important ex- 
porter of these products. 


Paints and Varnishes 


Paints were produced in 1938 at the 
rate of approximately 15,000 tons per 
month, but in August 1944, at the time 
of Liberation, output amounted to only 
2,200 tons. Since then production has 
climbed progressively, thanks to the im- 
portation of raw materials such as lin- 
seed oil, natural gums and resins, ben- 
zene, solvents, and glycerin. Output in 
November and December 1945 was around 
10,000 tons, or approximately two-thirds 
of the monthly average in 1938. 

Although the level of French paint 
production continues to increase, the 
industry has great difficulty in manu- 
facturing paints of good quality. Par- 
ticularly lacking are the white pigments, 
zinc oxide and lithopone, of which tne 
quantity available in foreign markets is 
extremely small and of which the pro- 
duction in France has not been developed 
because of lack of coal and of delay in 
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importation of basic minerals for their 
manufacture. 

Strict control of quality paints with 
oil base, and of nitrocellulose lacquers 
for automobile bodies, is expected to con- 
tinue as long as the pigments and butyl 
solvents are not manufactured and in- 
sufficient imports are received. The 
small production of nitrocellulose lac- 
quers has made it necessary to consider 
their importation in order to bring to 
realization the automobile production 
and export program. 

Production of paints utilizing synthetic 
resins but no oil has of necessity greatly 
increased. September 1945 production 
was 2,135 tons as compared with a 
monthly average of 150 tons in 1938. By 
contrast, nitrocellulose and acetocellu- 
lose lacquers were produced in Septem- 
ber 1945 at only about one-third of the 
1938 rate, the respective monthly figures 
being 358 and 1,033 tons. 

The current French needs for paints 
have not been expressed in figures but are 
considered to be at least double those of 
1938. It is hoped to meet requirements 
for the 1946 reconstruction program, al- 
though it is considered certain that the 
quantity of “quality” paint will be far 
below the optimum output. 


Plastics Materials 


Based on the monthly production of 
plastics materials in the late months 
of 1945, total output for the year rep- 
resented about 75 percent of the 1938 
figure. However, the relative import- 
ance of the various types of materials 
made was quite different in 1945 from 
that in 1938. Since 1938, the application 
of plastics materials has been much de- 
veloped, with the result that, even if 
production were at the rate of 1938, it 
would still be far below present-day 
needs. The lack of coal and of essential 
raw materials hampers the production 
of galalith, cellulose, phenol, urea, and 
carbide. Rates of production of the va- 
rious types are indicated in the following 
table: 


French Production of Plastics Materials 





Metric tons 


Type Monthly 


Novem- 

iverage ber 

1935 1945 
Galalith 192 6 
Cellulose acetate RS st) 
Cellulose nitrate 100 35 
Vinyl acetate 1) 
Vinyl] chloride 60 
Phenolic resins 192 75 
Molding powders 225 100 
Aminoplastic molding powders 37 15 


Urea resins 12 4() 
Phthalic resins 63 75 
Phenolic resin mixtures 55 180 
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Foreign Trade 


Like other leading chemical-manufg, 
turing countries, France has a foreign 
chemical trade of some moment, export. 
ing chemicals and allied products to the 
extent of around $100,000,000 and im. | 
porting $70,000,000 worth annually jp 
prewar years. Comparable later figures 
are not available. | 

Many commodities which France nor: 
mally exported in prewar days were 
those which the United States, the Unitey | 
Kingdom, Germany, and other Eyp. 
pean suppliers likewise shipped abroad, | 
France’s chief outlets for these were the 
French possessions. Other items included 
commodities available in commercig) 
quantities in relatively few countries such 
as potash, argols, wine lees and tartrate 
materials, certain essential oils and per. 
fume materials, or manufactured com. 
modities for which France had estab. 
lished a world reputation such as Soaps 
and toilet preparations. Imports were 
primarily materials for industry and 
agriculture: sulfur, sodium nitrate, am. 
monium sulfate, phosphatic fertilizers, 
coal-tar pitch, synthetic resins, and car- 
bon black. 

The exchange of chemical and allied 
products between France and the United 
States has always been appreciable. For 
example, imports into France from the 
United States were valued at $6,900,000 
in 1937 and exports to the United States 
from France at $7,700,000, according to 
official French statistics. Complete sta- 
tistics are not available on French chemni- 
cal foreign trade for the year 1945. How- 
ever, according to United States official 
statistics (see table on page 10 for prin- 
cipal items) the United States exported 
to France $9,700,000 worth of chemicals 
and allied products and imported from 
France $4,200,000 worth. Since the com- 
modities shown in the table are needed 
in the respective countries, it is reason- 
able to expect that the trade will con- 
tinue to increase for several years to 
come. 








Turning Runways Into Furrows 


Out of an original 650 airfields in Eng- 
land and Wales, about 300, or nearly 50 
percent, have been made available for | 
some kind of agricultural use. It is not 
possible to give an indication of the acre- 
age to be plowed, since that will depend 
upon the circumstances of each particu- | 
lar airfield. 

Apart from these 300 airfields, the 
Service Department has also made avail- 
able for agricultural use as much Sul- 
plus land as possible on other airfieldsin | 
the country which are still required for 
flying or operational purposes. 
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ew Books and - 
= Reports | 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, July 14, 1946. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
95, D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $3.50 per year. The 
July 14 issue contains these articles: 


AMERICAN PoLICy IN OCCUPIED AREAS. 


By Assistant Secretary Hilldring. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF GERMAN YOUTH. 
By Henry J. Kellermann. 


REPARATION FOR NONREPATRIABLES. By 
Eli Ginzberg. 


GERMAN DOCUMENTS: 
WITH AXIS LEADERS 


CONFERENCES 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


PoLicy OF TRANSFERRING 100,000 JEw- 
ISH IMMIGRANTS TO PALESTINE. 


NEGOTIATION FOR DOUBLE TAXATION 
TREATIES WITH BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG, 
AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


AGREEMENT PERTAINING TO REPARATION 
FUNDS FOR NONREPATRIABLE VICTIMS OF 
GERMAN ACTION. 


LEND-LEASE SETTLEMENT WITH BRAZIL. 


AVIATION AGREEMENTS: MEXICO, ARGEN- 
TINA, BOLIVIA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 


THE First SESSION OF UNITED MARITIME 
CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL IN AMSTERDAM. 


Other Publications 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First Bay AREA 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD TRADE. 1946. 111 
pp. Price, $2. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute of World Trade, sponsored by the 
San Francisco Bay Area World Trade 
Promotion Committee, January 24-26, 
1946. 

Available from: University Extension, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 


WHat ArE We DoInGc WITH JAPAN? 
Anne and William Johnstone. 1946. 64 
Pp. Price, 25 cents. The writers’ view of 
our policy toward Japan. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Available from: American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 East Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA IN THE WORLD 
Community. Harold F. Fisher. 1946. 
175 pp. Price, $2.50. The author be- 
lieves that if we and the Russians can 
come to a realization that the two coun- 
tries have common goals fundamental 
for the peace and well-being of nations, 
while the differences are subject to 
change, we shall have found the most 
necessary of all stepping stones to good 
relations. 

Available from: Claremont College, 
Administration Office, Claremont, Calif. 





World Markets 
For U.S. Motion- 
Picture Equipment 


(Continued from p. 4) 


important than the local credit and col- 
lection situation. 

In combination, this highly varied 
service of facts and figures will answer 
practically any informational need for 
foreign market analysis. 

But once the markets have been 3ys- 
tematically analyzed, equal care must 
be exercised in planning the actual op- 
eration of exporting. In other words, the 
human element of trading abroad must 
be just as carefully weighed as the eco- 
nomic aspects, if success is to follow. 

The ideal type of foreign representa- 
tion, of course, is a branch office of the 
parent company with its own staff of 
salesmen, repairmen, technicians, and so 
on. Unfortunately, this is too expensive 
for the manufacturer of moderate-priced 
equipment operating on a relatively small 
scale. 

The next best thing is to appoint an 
agent. The sole source in Government 
for information on foreign business rep- 
resentatives is the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. Such information is 
contained in Trade Lists which are main- 
tained by industries, commodities, or 
services for all of the world trading 
areas. 

There are lists, for example, covering 
the motion-picture industry in various 
countries. Included in these are: film 
and apparatus importers and dealers; 
motion-picture distributors and ex- 
changes; motion-picture apparatus and 
film manufacturers; motion-picture film 
producers; and studios, laboratories, and 
free-lance motion-picture cameramen. 

While these lists on the motion-picture 
industry cover practically all foreign 
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markets, most were issued in 1939. Some 
covering Latin-American countries, how- 
ever, were prepared as late as 1944 and 
1945. 

From these lists, the motion-picture 
equipment manufacturer can enter into 
correspondence with firms or individuals 
that seem qualified to represent him. 
Then when expressions of interest have 
been received, he can check further 
through a World Trade Directory re- 
port, also maintained by the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. Here he will find 
summarized all the important facts 
about a businessman’s or firm’s opera- 
tions, facilities, and general reputation. 


Appraising Basic Problems 


In considering the all-important prob- 
lem of sales representation, it is well to 
remember that an agent should not be 
expected to cover too much territory. 
Most foreign countries divide themselves 
into definite sales areas, each of which 
merits separate representation, unless 
one agent has branches which insure 
adequate coverage. At any rate, each 
agent should be given exclusive juris- 
diction and confined to a given territory. 

It is well known, of course, that condi- 
tions in Europe and many other world 
markets are seriously upset today. Be- 
cause of this fact, United States equip- 
ment manufacturers should consider 
carefully the advisability of emulating 
the American motion-picture film dis- 
tributors by forming an export corpora- 
tion under the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

Under this act, firms may unite as a 
cooperative merchandising group for the 
sale of their equipment in foreign mar- 
kets. Through such cooperative pooling 
of forces and funds, it is possible to oper- 
ate foreign branches with salesmen trav- 
eling through each area. The advantages 
of this type of operation are threefold: 

First, the hand-picked representatives 
would acquaint theater owners with the 
existence of their branch office and the 
expert services available. 

Second, they would carry on a program 
of education for the foreign projec- 
tionist. 

And, third, there would be at all times 
in the branch office a sufficient stock of 
spare parts and equipment to meet 
emergency needs of repair and replace- 
ment. 

Certainly when these advantages are 
clearly understood by foreign exhibitors 
and projectionists, sales resistance will 
be minimized. 

The personal contact of factory repre- 
sentatives—an important objective of 
operation under an export association— 
has proved to be a very effective means 
of selling various types of United States 
goods abroad. It would seem that success 
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might be enjoyed by motion-picture 
equipment manufacturers operating in 
this fashion. 


World Eager to Buy 


But, whatever methods are chosen, this 
important and significant industry will 
find markets around the world that are 
anxious to buy its products. Countries 
of Latin America, the Far East, Near 
East, Africa, and even Europe now offer 
important outlets for United States mo- 
tion-picture equipment of all types. Ex- 
hibitors in the Far East, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines already 
have a healthy appreciation of the qual- 
ity and performance of our projection 
equipment. The same confidence is 
found in many of the Latin American 
markets. But in the Near East and Eu- 
rope, where products of European manu- 
facture have long predominated, inten- 
sive and intelligent selling methods will 
have to be employed. The time is now 
ripe to initiate such policies and prac- 
tices. 


Promising Fields to South 


In the limited space here available it 
is naturally not feasible to present any 
detailed or comprehensive survey of the 
many foreign markets, but it seems 
worth while to cite a few illustrative ex- 
amples. Significant facets are likely to 
emerge if we merely shift the spotlight 
here and there across the earth, begin- 
ning with Latin America. 

Of the motion-picture equipment in 
use in Peru, 20 percent is estimated by 
the trade as new (that is, less than 5 
years old), 40 percent between 5 and 12 
years old, and 40 percent more than 12 
years old. When conditions permit a 
free supply of motion-picture equipment 
to this west-coast South American Re- 
public, the market possibilities will as- 
suredly be substantial. Theaters which 
now contain German-made equipment 
are having great difficulty in securing 
repair service. It should be possible to 
replace all German-made projectors 
with United States products in this mar- 
ket. 

In Bolivia, motion-picture equipment 
is in very poor condition, some of it be- 
ing more than 12 years old. While many 
of the theater owners are desirous of re- 
newing their equipment as soon as pos- 
sible, Government restrictions on the 
sale of foreign exchange present an 
obstacle. 

In Chile, it is estimated that 30 per- 
cent of the projectors now in use might 
well be replaced with new ones. Here, 
too, the preponderance of equipment is 
of foreign manufacture. 
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In Brazil, at least 50 percent of the 
projectors in use are German Ernemann 
projectors. 

Inasmuch as foreign competition has 
practically been eliminated in Uruguay, 
the United States producers of motion- 
picture equipment are now presented 
with a rather remarkable opportunity to 
establish themselves much more firmly 
in this market—particularly in certain 
lines of theater equipment which were 
formerly dominated by such foreign 
competitors as Germany, Italy, and 
France. 

The Dominican Republic offers an ex- 
cellent field for the sale of theater equip- 
ment. Only with surprising ingenuity 
have operators of theaters been able to 
keep their equipment functioning regu- 
larly during the war. With some excep- 
tions, there is considerable available 
business in the Dominican Republic for 
producers of motion-picture equipment 
of all kinds. 


Should Make Gains in Europe 


Passing now to a necessarily cursory 
consideration of the markets in certain 
European and Near Eastern countries 
that were neutral during World War II, 
we may glance first at the two nations in 
the Iberian Peninsula. The market po- 
tentialities in Spain for motion-picture 
projectors from the United States appear 
to be extremely favorable, provided im- 
porters can obtain dollar credits. Spain’s 
limited dollar credits are strictly regu- 
lated by the Spanish Government. Out 
of 1,500 35-mm motion-picture projec- 
tors in use in Spain, 103 are of United 
States manufacture, the remainder being 
of foreign make. 

Projectors of German manufacture 
are used in a large majority of Portu- 
gal’s motion-picture theaters, with some 
makes from the United States and from 
the Netherlands. Projection equipment 
is on the average about 10 years old and 
is in fair condition. The market poten- 
tials for both new and reconditioned 
equipment are good. 

In Turkey, Germany was for years the 
main supplier of every type of motion- 
picture equipment. Projection equip- 
ment in that country, in the opinion of 
dealers, is in bad shape and very much 
in need of replacement. United States 
projectors probably would meet with 
practically no competition, and it is be- 
lieved that at least 25 percent of the 
theater owners would gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to renew their 
equipment. 

In Switzerland, 60 to 70 percent of all 
projection equipment in use in theaters 
is of either German or Dutch manufac- 
ture. The general condition of such 


equipment is fairly good, and market po- 
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tentialities will be rather moderate Unless 
outstanding improvements are forth. 
coming which will induce exhibitors to 
effect a general replacement of equip. 
ment. 

The potential market for projectors jp 
Egypt is excellent, and it is believeq that 
theater owners who have made excellent 
profits during the war will purchase ney 
equipment as soon as it can be obtained. 
At least 75 percent of the equipment re. 
portedly needs replacing; the greater 
part of that now in use is of German 
manufacture. 


India Needs Equipment 


Let us now look briefly at the prospec. 
tive markets in two of the great coun. 
tries of southern and eastern Asia. Ip 
India about 50 percent of the motion- 
picture projection equipment in use is of 
foreign make—including German, Brit- 
ish, and Dutch; the other half comprises 
projectors of United States manufacture 
The opportunities for selling new pro- 
jectors in India are excellent, provided 
import licenses can be obtained from the 
Government of India. Dealers believe 
that about 200 projectors are needed at 
the present time and that approximatel; 
the same number will be required each 
year for the next 5 years. Projecto 
spare parts are most urgently needed ac- 
cessories in the great subcontinent; be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining parts 
from abroad, about 50 percent are now 
being made in India. 

United States projectors have for 
many years predominated in China's 
motion-picture theaters. The general 
condition of such equipment is between 
fair and poor. Upon the resumption of 
normal trade there will be an active 
market demand for both new and sec- 
ond-hand United States projectors in 
China 


To Girdle the Globe 


It is apparent, from the facts pre- 
sented in the preceding paragraphs, that 
the possibilities for winning new foreign 
markets for U. S. motion-picture equip- 
ment are exceedingly bright. Theaters 
throughout the world have never en- 
joyed a more important position than 
today. They have been among the first 
business projects to be reestablished in 
the war-torn countries. As more and 
more of them are reopened and neW 
ones are built, the demand for up-t0- 
date equipment will unquestionably zoom. 

If United States manufacturers ale 
alert to their opportunities and start 
planning now to take full advantage of 
their strategic position, their equipment 
should girdle the globe. 
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Latin America’s 


Economy As World 
Conflict Ended 


(Continued from p. 8) 


a commercial employees’ pension system. 
Male employees at age 55, or after 30 
years of service, and female employees 
at 50 years of age, or after 27 years of 
service, are entitled to pensions varying 
from 50 to 90 percent of the average 
earnings in the past 15 years. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of Argentine foreign 
trade during 1945 amounted to 3,639,- 
221,372 pesos, an increase of 8.1 percent 
over the total of 3,367,638,190 in 1944. 
The value of exports increased by 5.3 per- 
cent and the volume by 4.2 percent over 
1944, There was a more notable increase 
of 14.6 percent in the value of imports, 
although the volume rose by only 7.5 
percent. The unit values of imports in- 


creased by 6.6 percent, whereas the unit — 


values of exports rose by only 1 percent. 

The share of the United States in Ar- 
gentina’s trade changed but slightly. 
The proportion of total exports shipped 
to the United States amounted to 22.4 
percent in 1945, as compared with 22.7 
percent in 1944. The percentage of total 
imports supplied by the United States 
fell slightly from 15.1 percent to 13.8 
percent. However, in the fall of the 
year, the proportion of Argentina’s im- 
ports from the United States increased. 

The most significant change in the 
composition of Argentine exports dur- 
ing 1945 was a shift from the wartime 
pattern of heavy exports of meat, hides, 
leather goods, and mineral products to 
the more nearly normal emphasis on 
grains, 

Toward the latter part of the year, 
Argentina was beginning to receive lim- 
ited amounts of products of which it 
had been largely deprived during the 
war, including chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, paints, metals and manufac- 
tures, and machinery. The Argentine 
Institute of Economic Investigations and 
Studies estimated that total deferred re- 
quirements of capital goods alone 
amounted to approximately 5,000,000,- 
000 pesos. 

In May 1945, the Ministry of Finance 
submitted a preliminary draft of a decree 
which amends the present Customs Law. 
The proposed decree would authorize the 
Federal Executive to increase or decrease 
duties and surcharges in specific cases 
up to 50 percent of present rates, place 
a duty of up to 20 percent ad valorem 
on present duty-free merchandise, mod- 
ify or abolish existing fixed official cus- 
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toms valuations and substitute ad va- 
lorem duties therefor, establish new 
schedule classifications, and change the 
nomenclature of prevailing classifica- 
tions. Changes provided for in the pro- 
posed decree would not be effective until 
1 year after their approval. A commis- 
sion was also appointed to study modi- 
fications in the customs procedure to ex- 
pedite the handling of imported mer- 
chandise. 

In August, the Argentine Government 
gave formal notice of termination, with- 
in 6 months, of its agreement of trade 
and commerce with the United Kingdom, 
concluded on December 1, 1936. By a 
gentlemen’s agreement between the two 
countries, the termination date was later 
extended to August 21, 1946, pending 
the opening of negotiations for an over- 
all trade agreement that would replace 
the present agreement. 

In October, Argentina signed a com- 
mercial agreement with France granting 
credits amounting to 150,000,000 pesos, 
before initial payment is due, for pur- 
chase of Argentine products by France. 
This agreement made ineffective the 
wartime regulations under which all 
goods shipped from Argentina to France 
had to be financed in United States dol- 
lars. 

Sweden and Argentina exchanged 
notes during the year, agreeing to grant 
the necessary export licenses for certain 
specified goods. Included in the list of 
commodities which Sweden agreed to ex- 
port to Argentina are: Ball bearings, iron 
and steel products, electrical equipment, 
chemical and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, surgical instruments, paper pulp, 
pasteboard and cardboard, oil-well-drill- 
ing equipment, and electric bulbs and 
lamps. Sweden is interested in obtain- 
ing flaxseed, sunflower seed, quebracho 
extract, casein, grain, oil cake, and vege- 


table oils. 
Brazil 


Among the outstanding developments 
in Brazil in 1945 were: Increased pro- 
duction of cereals at the expense of cot- 
ton; authorization of a new Government- 
sponsored hydroelectric-power project 
on the Sao Francisco River; notable im- 
provement in international and inter- 
coastal shipping facilities; and partial 
restoration of civil rights to labor syndi- 
cates. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Agricultural production suffered in the 
first quarter of 1945 from near-drought 
conditions. Other handicaps during the 
year included inadequate storage and 
transportation facilities and a scarcity of 
labor. However, the year as a whole 
turned out to be a prosperous one for the 
farmers. The demand for practically all 
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crops was steady, and prices reached the 
highest levels ever attained. 

In July, the Government took meas- 
ures to assist in the production of food- 
stuffs in southern Brazil. It provided on 
an emergency basis for loans to growers, 
established minimum prices on grains, 
and facilitated importation of agricul- 
tural machinery. 

Cotton production was down 43 per- 
cent, from 580,000 tons for the 1943-44 
crop to 330,000 tons for the 1944—45 crop. 
The losses sustained led to a reduction in 
acreage planted to cotton—in central 
Brazil the acreage was estimated at 25 
percent below normal. The decline in 
the area given over to cultivation of cot- 
ton was compensated by an increase in 
the acreage planted to cereal crops. This 
shift was stimulated in part by favorable 
cereal prices. 

The coffee crop harvested in 1945 was 
smaller than at first anticipated. How- 
ever, an improved crop is expected in 
1946. Based on September flowering, the 
1946 Sao Paulo harvest is estimated at 
about 10,000,000 bags, as compared with 
5,000,000 bags in 1945. 

The coffee market was confused during 
most of the year because of the price 
situation. Holders of coffee in Sao Paulo 
offered the commodity at prices which 
did not allow an operating margin for 
sales in the United States at OPA ceiling 
prices. The Government put into effect 
in June a system of export bonus cer- 
tificates for up-State coffee, ranging in 
value from 65 cruzeiros per bag of 60 
kilograms at Santos to 15 cruzeiros for 
Bahia and Recife. Even with this bonus 
plan, coffee was not freely offered, inas- 
much as many growers and dealers were 
confident that the United States ceiling 
price would be increased and that large 
sales would be made to Europe. 

Although some European sales mate- 
rialized at higher prices, expectations as 
to quantity were not realized. Quota- 
tions for Santos 4’s per 10 kilograms, 
which stood at 57 cruzeiros at the end 
of 1944, averaged more than 60 cruzeiros 
in October 1945; with the export bonus, 
quotations of about 48 cruzeiros would 
have been necessary in order to bring the 
market into close proximity to the United 
States ceiling equivalent. 

The impasse was broken by the an- 
nouncement by the United States Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, on 
November 19, that a subsidy of 3 cents 
per pound would be paid on a maximum 
of 6,000,000 bags of coffee imported be- 
tween that date and March 31, 1946. As 
a consequence of this announcement, 
sales to the United States were accel- 
erated. (It was later announced that 
the subsidy would continue through June 
30, 1946, for an additional 7,500,000 bags 
of coffee.) Total exports of coffee in 
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1945 amounted to 14,172,003 bags valued 
at 4,260,340,000 cruzeiros, as compared 
with 13,555,484 bags and 3,879,343,000 
cruzeiros in 1944. 

Estimates indicate that the number of 
cattle on feeding pastures in Sao Paulo 
in 1945 was about 15 percent higher than 
in 1944, and it is expected by Government 
officials that the meat supply will be im- 
proved in 1946. The number of steers 
slaughtered in 1945 was estimated at 
3,800,000 head, as compared with 4,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 head in previous years. 
The number of swine slaughtered—about 
4,400,000 head—also was below normal. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial activity continued at a high 
level, although there was a slight con- 
traction in some lines—such as ma- 
chine-tool manufacture—in anticipation 
of postwar competition from abroad. 
Mainly because of expected price reduc- 
tions, manufacturers continued the pol- 
icy, adopted in the latter part of 1944, 
of operating generally on a hand-to- 
mouth schedule. A freer supply of im- 
ported materials, particularly metals, 
stimulated industrial activity. 

The cotton-textile industry was espe- 
cially active. For the year ended August 
31, 1945, the reported production of cot- 
ton piece goods was 1,027,950,382 meters, 
slightly under the output of 1,045,349,- 
113 meters in the preceding year. Com- 
pulsory quotas have been allocated 
among the mills for UNRRA, the French 
Supplies Council, and for the domestic 
market. Exports of cotton textiles in 
1945 increased 21 percent in volume and 
34 percent in value over 1944. In order 
to meet foreign commitments and ade- 
quately supply the domestic market, ex- 
ports of cotton textiles to the United 
States, Canada, Sweden, Norway, Egypt, 
Turkey, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Palestine were suspended, for a 
period of 1 year, ending August 1, 1946. 
(Effective March 5, 1946, exports to all 
countries of cotton textiles and their 
manufactures were suspended for a 
period of 90 days. Commitments to 
UNRRA were not affected, however.) 

The Volta Redonda steel plant was ex- 
pected to begin operation in the early 
part of 1946. Aluminum production was 
initiated in Brazil during 1945 at a plant 
in Saramenha (Minas Gerais) with a re- 
ported annual capacity of 2,500 tons. A 
new electrical-equipment factory was 
under construction and a new plant to 
manufacture caustic soda was in the 
planning stage. In November the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council called for pro- 
posals for the construction of refineries 
in Sao Paulo and in Rio de Janeiro. 
The consumption of electricity in the 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo areas was 
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16.8 percent higher in 1945 than during 
the preceding year. 

Construction continued on electric- 
power projects. An important develop- 
ment was the authorization of a new 
Government - sponsored hydroelectric 
project on the Sao Francisco River, the 
Government to acquire half the shares of 
the new company. The initial installa- 
tion will have an estimated capacity of 
110,000 kilowatts, with an additional 
capacity up to 440,000 to be provided as 
needed. Generation of current is ex- 
pected to be possible 5 years after con- 
struction is begun. The completion of 
this project will permit the development 
of a vast zone in northeastern Brazil, and 
will benefit the States of Bahia, Sergipe, 
Alagoas, Pernambuco, and Paraiba. 
Plans have been completed also for the 
construction of 10 large power dams in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation situation, Brazil’s 
most serious difficulty during the war, 
improved somewhat in 1945. The im- 
provement in international and coastal 
shipping, which began even before the 
end of the war in Europe, permitted the 
importation of increased supplies of coal 
and petroleum and a more adequate dis- 
tribution of fuel, food, and other com- 
modities within the country. The pres- 
sure on urban public transport facilities 
was somewhat relieved by the granting of 
gasoline rations for privately owned pas- 
senger cars on August 1. For the first 
time in 3 years, private cars other than 
those equipped with gasogene were put 
into operation. The rationing of gaso- 
line was eliminated in Rio de Janeiro, 
Para, and Bahia on November 1 and, a 
little later, in Recife, Sao Paulo, and the 
other southern States. However, before 
the transportation problem can be solved 
there are needed additional ships, as well 
as railway rolling stock and rails, motor- 
trucks and busses, and improved high- 
ways. 

The Lloyd Brasileiro signed contracts 
during the year for the purchase of 20 
cargo ships for trans-Atlantic service, 
14 to be constructed in the United States 
and 6 in Canada. It was expected that 
by the end of 1946 the Lloyd Brasileiro 
will have received the 4 ships for coastal 
service which were ordered in 1944 from 
a Canadian company and 16 of the ships 
ordered in 1945; the other 4 are due 
to arrive before May 1947. 

A relatively small quantity of railroad 
rolling stock was added to the trans- 
portation equipment during the year. 
The Government authorized the collec- 
tion of two taxes of 10 percent each on 
railway tariffs to provide funds for the 
improvement and extension of railway 
facilities. It was estimated that these 
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taxes would provide at least 240,000,009 
cruzeiros (about $12,000,000 U. g. cur- 


rency) annually. An additional] elec. 
trification plan was approved for the 
Sorocabana Railway, an improvement, 
plan for the Mogiana Railway was under 
study, and a rehabilitation and improve. 
ment plan was announced by the Viacao 
Ferrea of the State of Rio Grande do Syl, 
An emergency port tax, not to exceed 
5 cruzeiros per ton of merchandise 
moved, was also authorized, the proceeds 
to be used to finance greatly needed 
port improvements and installations. 

Commercial aviation facilities were 
expanded, but demand for air transpor- 
tation continued to be in excess of sup. 
ply. New planes were acquired by the 
principal air lines, airport facilities were 
improved, and new air-line extensions 
were planned. 


PRICE AND WAGE INCREASES 


During the latter part of the year 
prices leveled off for certain imported 
goods, but the general level of prices con- 
tinued to rise. The Government, well 
aware of the necessity of preventing fur- 
ther price inflation, created two new 
price-control agencies in September— 
the National Price Commission and a 
special price enforcement agency in the 
Federal District. 

An important decree law issued dur- 
ing the year was the so-called antitrust 
law of June 22. The law set up an Ad- 
ministrative Commission of Economic 
Defense to administer it. Implementa- 
tion of the law was postponed in view of 
strenuous opposition based mainly on the 
contention that the law was political in 
intent. In November the interim gov- 
ernment revoked the antitrust law. The 
new government also decreed that all 
Federal and State-owned newspapers 
and periodicals must be sold at public 
auction within 30 days. 

The partial restoration of civil rights 
in February 1945 stimulated the growth 
of the labor syndicates, and gave them 
increased powers. The national com- 
mittee of the Movimento Unificador dos 
Trabalhadores (MUT) is hopeful that 
the new constitution will permit trade 
union autonomy and will legalize a fed- 
erated form of trade-union organization. 

Although labor has been granted cer- 
tain wage increases during the war, the 
increases in wages by no means kept 
pace with the rise in living costs. An 
accurate index of living costs is not avail- 
able, but estimates of the rise between 
1939 and the end of 1945 range from 85 
to more than 200 percent. Soon after the 
right to bargain collectively was re- 
stored in February; a wave of strikes 
broke out, especially in the Sao Paulo 
area. The strikes were peaceful and, 


despite their illegality, no harsh repres- 
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sive measures were taken by the Gov- 
ernment. Wage increases were granted 
in almost all cases, ranging from about 
3 to 40 percent for the lowest paid work- 
ers to about 10 percent for the highest 
paid. A strike which had far-reaching 
influence was the 3-week strike at the 
santos docks. Discharging as well as 
loading activities at the port were par- 
alyzed and the effects of the strike were 
felt through the area for several months. 

An organic law was enacted in May 
which provides a basic framework for all 
future social-security legislation. The 
law, which must be implemented by spe- 
cific legislation, contemplates the crea- 
tion of a single social-security institute, 
an extension of coverage, and the liberal- 
ization of benefits. Social-security bene- 
fit payments were increased in August to 
conform more nearly with upward ad- 
justments in wages. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total merchandise exports in 1945 
amounted to 3,027,221 metric tons valued 
at 12,197,510,000 cruzeiros, an increase of 
13.3 percent in volume and 13.7 percent 
in value over 1944. Imports amounted 
to 4,291,097 metric tons valued at 8,617,- 
320,000 cruzeiros, an increase of 11.7 per- 
cent in volume and 7.8 percent in value 
over 1944. The excess of exports over 
imports in 1945 was 31.2 percent greater 
than the export surplus in 1944. The 
average value per ton for exports in 1945 
showed only a slight increase, and that 
for imports decreased, as compared with 
the year 1944, thus reversing a trend 
toward large yearly increases in average 
tonnage values which had obtained since 
before the war and had become especially 
pronounced since 1942. The unit value 
for exports was 4,029 cruzeiros (4,015 
cruzeiros in 1944) and that for imports 
was 2,008 cruzeiros (2,082 cruzeiros in 
1944), 

The United States continued to be the 
most important nation in Brazil’s foreign 
trade, accounting for 49.4 percent of the 
value of total exports, as compared with 
53.1 percent in 1944. The United King- 
dom (12.2 percent) and Argentina (12.0 
percent) were next in importance as 
markets for Brazilian exports. The 
share of the United States in Brazil’s 
import trade dropped from 61.2 percent 
of the total value in 1944 to 55.1 percent 
in1945. (In the years 1937-39 the United 
States accounted for 35.6 percent of the 
value of Brazil’s exports and for 26.8 per- 
cent of imports.) A large increase was 
shown in the value of Brazil’s imports 
from the United Kingdom, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, which together 
accounted for 11.1 percent of the total 
Value of imports in 1945. Argentina 
(216 percent) was the most important 
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Latin American source of supply for 
Brazil. 

Of the 10 leading products, which ac- 
counted for 71.1 percent of the total 
value of exports from Brazil in 1945, 5— 
pine lumber, rubber, carnauba wax, ca- 
cao, and rice—decreased in both volume 
and value as compared with 1944. Hides 
and skins showed a decrease in volume 
but an increase in value because of the 
larger share represented by tanned 
goods. Exports of the other 4 most im- 
portant products—coffee, cotton textiles, 
raw cotton, and tobacco—increased in 
both volume and value. Among the prin- 
cipal imports into Brazil, those which 
showed the greatest increase in quantity, 
and value in 1945 were coal, gasoline and 
other combustible oils, newsprint, wheat 
flour, cement, railway cars, and automo- 
biles. Imports of wheat increased in 
value but not in tonnage. Considerable 
decreases were evidenced in imports of 
iron and steel bars, plates, and rods, caus- 
tic soda and mineral salt, and scientific 
apparatus and accessories. 

The gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the country increased to 13,037,- 
106,997 cruzeiros on December 31, 1945, 
as compared with 12,255,000,000 cruzeiros 
at the end of 1944. However impressive, 
Brazil’s gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings will be subject to an enormous de- 
mand with the return of normal condi- 
tions. Thus, an Jfficial of the Textile 
Executive Commission is reported to have 
estimated thé need for textile machinery 
at 5,000,900,000 cruzeiros. The new Min- 
ister cf Finance stated, in November, that 
continuance of the import-license sys- 
tem would be necessary to insure the uti- 
lization of foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of products deemed most essential 
to the national economy. This license 
system, put into full effect in July, ap- 
plied to more than 50 percent, by value, 
of the country’s principal imports, in- 
cluding machinery, railway equipment, 
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and metals and their manufactures. The 
system, which was originally intended to 
operate “as long as the effects of the 
war continue,” was suspended on Decem- 
ber 28, pending the establishment of a 
new revised list of products subject to 
licensing. 


Paraguay 


The outstanding developments in 
Paraguay during 1945 were extension to 
December 31, 1947, of STICA (Servicio 
Técnico Interamericano de Cooperacién 
Agricola), a joint United States—Para- 
guayan project, the establishment of 
ferry services on the river boundary 
between Paraguay and Argentina, and a 
substantial increase in the total value of 
foreign trade, as compared with 1944. 

Production of cotton, an important ex- 
port item, amounted to 24,000 metric tons 
for the crop year 1944-45, compared with 
28,500 metric tons for the preceding crop 
year. Production of wheat in 1945 
amounted to 5,000 metric tons. In line 
with Paraguay’s effort to reduce its de- 
pendence upon imported wheat, the area 
sown to wheat in the Itapua region was 
increased substantially. 

Of considerable importance to the 
development of agricultural production 
in Paraguay was the extension in Feb- 
ruary 1945 of the Agreement under which 
STICA will continue to operate. This 
service was established in 1942, as a 
special agency under the Ministry of 
Agriculture, by an agreement between 
the Government of Paraguay and the 
United States Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs; the financing is shared be- 
tween them. The general function of 
STICA is the study of Paraguay’s agri- 
cultural problems. STICA operates the 
National Institute of Agronomy at Caa- 
cupe, a model farm at San Lorenzo, and 
a cattle ranch at Caapucu. : 

Highway transportation between Par- 
aguy and Argentina was improved by an 
agreement in March between the two 
countries, providing for two ferries to 
operate on the river boundaries (Alto 
Parana and Paraguay) between them. 
The two ferries are now operating on 
regular schedules. Asuncion is thus 
linked to Buenos Aires, via these ferries 
and the established highways. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to preliminary trade data, 
foreign trade in 1945 reached a total 
value of 123,600,000 guaranies ($41,000,- 
000), compared with 82,300,000 guar- 
anies ($27,430,000) in 1944, an increase 
of about 50 percent. 

The total value of exports in 1945 was 
68,900,000 guaranies ($22,960,000), com- 
pared with 42,300,000 guaranies ($14,- 
100,000) in 1944 an increase of 63 per- 
cent. The total value of imports in 1945 
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was 54,700,000 guaranies ($18,250,000), 
compared with 40,000,000 guaranies 
($13,500,000) , an increase of 37 percent. 

Argentina was the chief market for 
Paraguayan exports in 1945; its share 
was 27 percent, compared with 25 per- 
cent in 1944. The share of the United 
States was 12.5 percent in 1945, and 16.5 
percent in 1944. 

Argentina was the chief source of im- 
ports in 1945, supplying 51 percent com- 
pared with 44 percent in 1944. Brazil 
was second largest supplier in 1945, with 
22 percent of the total compared with 
25 percent in 1944. The United States 
ranked third in 1945, with 13 percent 
compared with 15 percent in 1944. 


Uruguay 


Among the important developments in 
Uruguay in 1945 were: (1) Expansion in 
wool exports to several European mar- 
kets, (2) increased, construction activity, 
(3) a stepping-up of textile-mill opera- 
tions, (4) signing of a contract with an 
American firm for equipment needed in 
a new alcohol-distilling plant, and (5) 
an increase of about 25 percent each in 
the value of exports and imports, com- 
pared with 1944. 

Pastoral and agricultural production 
suffered from drought, locusts, fuel 
shortage, transportation difficulties, and 
labor troubles. However, wool exports 
in 1944-45 totaled 201,022 bales, com- 
pared with 108,421 bales in 1943-44, an 
increase of 86 percent. Exports to the 
United States, the principal market, in 
1945, constituted 35 percent of the total 
compared with 91 percent in 1944; the 
decline in the proportion of sales to the 
United States was attributed to ship- 
ments to the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Spain, and France, in 1944-45, which 
were not made in 1943-44. 

Industrial production gained steadily. 
Textile mills operated at capacity 
throughout the year, and tanneries, 
and shoe leather, and glass factories, 
accelerated their schedules. 

The Rio Negro hydroelectric plant 
began operations on December 26, 1945, 
and was expected to stimulate indus- 
trial activity. 

Total declared value of construction 
for the first 9 months of 1945 exceeded 
that for the entire year 1944. More 
than 1.000,000 pesos (approximately 
$500,000) were invested in 1945 in resort 
construction alone. 

A contract was signed October 22, 1945, 
between the AdministraciOén Nacional de 
Combustibles, Alcohol y Portland 
(ANCAP—the alcohol monopoly created 
in 1921) and the representative of an 
American company, for the supply of 
equipment necessary for the installation 
of an alcohol distillery at Paysandu. The 
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plant, which is to have an annual ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 liters of alcohol, is 
to be delivered within 9 months from the 
date of signing of the contract. Accord- 
ing to ANCAP, the new distillery is to be 
the first of a series to be installed in vari- 
ous agricultural zones of Uruguay. 

Discussion of State ownership was re- 
vived with the expiration of the fran- 
chise of the British-owned Montevideo 
Water Co., at the end of 1945, and with 
the rate increases in the British-owned 
railway, on August 1, 1945. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total foreign trade in 1945 was valued 
at $215,761,819, compared with $170,005,- 
124 in 1944, an increase of 26 percent. 
Total exports in 1945 were valued at 
$122,066,252, compared with $97,558,653 
in 1944, an increase of 25 percent; total 
imports in 1945 were valued at $93,695,- 
567, compared with $72,446,471 in 1944, 
an increase of 29 percent. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom took 70 percent of Uruguay’s 
exports by value in 1945, compared with 
80.7 percent in 1944. Exports to the 
United States in 1945 constituted 46 per- 
cent of the total, and exports to the 
United Kingdom constituted 24 percent; 
exports to the United States and the 
United Kingdom in 1944 were 48.6 and 
32.1 percent, respectively. 

[NoTeE: The fourth and last installment of 
this article will appear next week,| 





Portuguese Merchant Marine 
Reorganized 


The Portuguese Government has ap- 
proved a Ministerial Decree authorizing 
the reorganization and further develop- 
ment of its Merchant Marine in accord- 
ance with a plan that has been under ad- 
visement for some years. 

In addition to providing for the con- 
struction of new vessels to bring the total 
strength to 230 ships of all types of more 
than 50 gross tons displacement, the 
number of shipping lanes to be main- 
tained will be increased to 12, under the 
ownership of the following companies: 


1. Impresa Insulana de Navegacdo to the 
Azores and Madeira Islands, 6 ships, two of 
which are cargo-passenger ships of 4,000 tons 
each and have a speed of 14 knots. Two are 
fruit ships, and one, a vessel of 600 tons with 
a speed of 10 knots, will be used for coastal 
trade between points in the Azores. The re- 
maining ship is a cargo vessel of 1,500 tons, 
speed 12 knots. 

2. Sociedade Geral de Comercio, Industria 
e Transportes, Lda., and Companhia Colonial 
de Navegacdo will operate to Cape Verde and 
Guine with five cargo vesseis, speed 13 knots, 
four of which are of 3,000 tons each, the other 
of 6,000 tons. 

3. The Sao Tome and Angola sea lane will 
be operated by three companies—Companhia 
Colonial de Navegacéo; Companhia Nacional 
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de Navegacdo; and Sociedade Geral—utiliz. 
ing eight cargo vessels of 9,000 tons each, With 
a speed of 14 knots, and two vessels of 1,500 
tons each, speed 12 knots, the latter two for 
the Angola coastwise trade. 

4. Steamship owners Companhia de Nave. 
gacdo and Companhia Nacional’ de Nave. 
gacdo will operate the route to Mozambique 
using four cargo-passenger vessels of 10,009 
tons each, speed 18 knots; four vessels of 2,009 
tons each, speed 12 knots, for coastwise traffic 
to Mozambique; one sugar-transport vessel 
of 1,500 tons, speed 10 knots; and one natiye. 
passenger transport vessel of 1,000 tons, speed 
12 knots. 

5. To India, Macau, and Timor will g0 two 
cargo-passenger vessels of 5,000 tons each, 
speed 15 knots, owned by Companhia Ng. 
cional de Navegacdo., 

6. Sociedade Geral will have two cargo yes. 
sels of 6,000 tons each and two others of 3,009 
tons each, speed in both instances 13 knots, 
operating to North African ports. 

7. To England and North Europe, four own. 
ers will have six cargo vessels of 6,000 tons 
each, speed 13 knots, and eight cargo vessels 
of 3,000 tons each, 14 knots. Steamship own. 
ers are Companhia Colonial de Navegacdéo 
Sociedade Geral; Companhia Navegacdo Car- 
regadores Acorianos; and Sociedade Trans- 
portes Carvoeiros, Lda. 

8. The eighth sea route is that to the 
United States, utilizing six cargo vessels of 
3,000 tons each, with speeds of 14 knots per 
hour The companies operating this route 
will be Companhia Colonial de Navegacio; 
Companhia Nacional de Navegacdo; Sociedade 
Geral; and Companhia de Navegacdo Carre- 
gadores Acorianos. 

9. Companhia Colonial de Navegacéo will 
operate one cargo-passenger vessel of 6,000 
tons, speed 16 knots, to Brazil. 

10. This route will be to Argentina and will 
use six cargo vessels of 9,000 tons each, speed 
14 knots. Steamship owners are Companhia 
Colonial de Navegacdo; Companhia Nacional 
de Navegacdo; and Sociedade Geral. 

11. To Chile, Sociedade Geral will send one 
cargo vessel of 9,000 tons, speed 14 knots; 
and 

12. The twelfth route is to Mexican Gulf 
ports, with two tankers of 12,000 tons each, 
and two of 10,000 tons, speed 14 knots. The 
owners are Companhia Colonial de Navegacao; 
Companhia Nacional de Navegacdo; and 
Sociédade Geral. 


It is estimated that the sum of 2,000,- 
000,000 escudos will be necessary to carry 
out the reorganization plan. When de- 
liveries of the 34 ships already contracted 
for have been completed, probably in 
1948, the Portuguese Government may 
consider furnishing some financial assist- 
ence to the companies involved. 





More Colors for British-Made 
Stockings 


A welcome relaxation from “austerity” 
regulations in the United Kingdom was 
contained in the announcement by the 
British Colour Council Hosiery Consulta- 
tive Committee that eight colors had 
been selected in 1946 for women’s hose 
in place of the four in use since 1940. 
The colors have been chosen with a view 
to meeting the needs of the export mar- 
ket also, a chemical journal states. 
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